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PETER THE GREAT. 


CHAPTER LI. 


CHARLES XII. LIBERATED FROM CAPTIVI- 
TY.— POLITICAL ASPECT OF EUROPE AT 
THAT PERIOD.—PROJECT OF PEACE BE- 
TWEEN THE OZAR AND THE KING OF - 
‘SWEDEN.—PETER’S SECOND VISIT TO 
HOLLAND.—CABALS OF ALBERONI AND 
GORTZ. 


Tue regency of Stockholm, exasper- 

ated by the deplorable state of affairs 

and the absence of the king, had at 

length come to a resolution to consult 

him no longer, and immediately after 
VOL. 1.—1* 
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the czar’s naval victory, they had ask- 
ed the victor’s passport for an officer, 
who was to carry proposals of peace. 
A passport was sent; but just then 
princess Ulrica-Leonora, Charles the 
Twelfth’s sister, received advice that 
the king her brother was at length pre- 
paring to leave Turkey, and come in 
person to defend his country. This put 
a stop to the negotiator’s journey. 
Charles, after a stay in Turkey of five 
years and some months, left it towards 
the end of October, 1714, and reached 
Stralsund November 22. Baron Gértz 
was soon with him, and though the 
author of part of his misfortunes, he 
justified himself so artfully, and laid 
before the king such brilliant hopes, 
that he riveted himself in his confi- 
dence, as he had gained that of all the 
ministers and princes with whom he 
had negotiated. He brought him to 
believe that he would detach the czar’s 
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allies from him, the consequence of 
- which must be an honorable peace, or, 
at least, an equal war. From this mo 
ment Gortz obtained a much greatei 
sway over the mind of Charles than 
ever count Piper could do. 

Charles found Europe in a very dif: 
ferent state from that in which he had 
left it. Anne, queen of England, died 
soon after making a peace with France ; 
Louis XIV. had secured Spain to his 
grandson, and obliged the emperor of 
Germany, Charles VI., and the Dutch 
to conclude a peace. The affairs of the 
north had undergone a greater change; 
Peter was become arbiter in that part 
of the world. The elector of Hanover, 
who had succeeded to the throne of 
England, aimed at enlarging his terri- 
tories in Germany, at the expense of 
Sweden, whose German possessions 
were the conquests of the great Gus- 
vavus. ‘The king of Denmark was bent 
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on recovering Schonen, the best prov- 
ince of Sweden, and which had former- ° 
ly belonged to the Danes. The king 
of Prussia, as heir to the Dukes of 
Pomerania, claimed, at least, part of 
that province: on the other hand, the 
house of Holstein, oppressed by the 
king of Denmark; and the duke of 
Mecklenburg, who was in a manner at 
open war with his subjects, solicited 
the protection of Peter. The king of 
Poland, elector of Saxony, was desirous 
that Courland might be annexed to 
Poland. Thus, from the Elbe to the 
Baltic Sea, Peter was the support, as 
Charles had been the terror, of all the 
princes. 

Many were the negotiations set on 
foot since Charles’s return, but without 
any progress; he thought that he could 
assemble a sufficient number of men 
of war, and not be afraid of the ezar’s 
maritime force ; and in the land war he 
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relied on his courage. As to the ex- 
penses, Gértz, who was suddenly made 
prime minister, persuaded him they 
might be defrayed with copper coin, 
raised to ninety-six times above its 
natural value, which is certainly a pro- 
digy in the history of government. 
But so early as the 1st of April, 1715, 
Peter’s ships took the first Swedish 
privateers which put to sea; and a Rus- 
sian army marched into Pomerania. 

The Prussians, Danes, and Saxons 
joined their forces before Stralsund 
(April, 1715), and Charles, after return- 
ing from his prisons of Demirtash 
and Demirtoca, found himself besieged 
on the shore of the Baltic. 

It was during this famous siege of 
Stralsund, that the new king of Eng- 
land purchased of the king of Denmark 
for 800,000 German crowns, the pro- 
vince of Bremen and Verden, which 
-he Danes had taken from Charles XIL 
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Thus Charles’s dominions were bought 
and sold, whilst he was defending Stral- 
sund inth by inch. At last, the place 
being reduced to a heap of ruins, his 
officers artfully forced him to quit it. 
When he was safe, Duker his general, 
delivered up those ruins to the king of 
Prussia (December 15). 

Peter was satisfied with having Li- 
vonia, Esthonia, Carelia, and Ingria, 
which he looked on as provinces of his 
dominions, and with having further 
added to them almost all Finland, 
which was as a security in case a peace 
could be brought about. In the month 
of April of the same year (1715), he 
had married a daughter of his brother’s 
to Charles-Leopold, duke of Mecklen- 
burg. Thus all the princes of the north 
were either his allies or his creatures. 
He awed king Augustus’s enemies in 
Poland. One of his armies, of about 
eighteen thousand men, easily dispersed 
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all those combinations so often shooting 
up in that seminary of liberty and 
anarchy. The Turks, faithful to trea- 
ties, left his powers and his designs 
their full range. 

In this flourishing condition, almost 
every day produced new establishments 
relating to the navy, army, commerce, 
or the laws. He himself drew up a 
military code for the infantry. He was 
founding a naval academy at Peters- 
burg. Lange was setting out for China 
by the way of Siberia, on commercial 
improvements. Engineers were laying 
down maps throughout the whole em- 
pire. Thesuperb seat of Petershof was 
building. At the same time forts were 
erecting on the Irtish ; the depredations 
of the tribes of Bukaria were checked ; 
in another part, the Kuban Tatars were 
kept in awe. 

The measure of his prosperity seemed 
to be filled up this year, a son being 
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born to him by his wife Catharine, and 
an heir to his dominions in a son of 
prince Alexis; but of the former he 
was soon deprived by death, and we 
shall see, in the tragical fate of Alexis, 
that the birth of his son could not be 
accounted a happiness. 

The czaritza’s delivery interrupted 
the journeys in which she continually 
attended her husband both by land and 
sea; but on the first recovery of her 
strength, she accompanied him in new 
expeditions. 

‘Wismar was then besieged by all the 
ezar’s allies. This town was another 
of those German acquisitions which 
the peace of Westphalia had secured 
to the Swedes; yet at length, like Stral- 
sund, it was obliged to surrender. The 
ezar’s allies lost no time in making 
themselves masters of it before his 
troops arrived; but Peter himself com- 
-ng before the town after the capitula- 
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tion, which had been transacted without 
him, made the garrison prisoners of 
war (Feb. 1716). He highly resented 
that his allies should leave to the king 
of Denmark a town which should nat- 
urally belong to the duke of Mecklen- 
burg, the prince on whom he had be- 
stowed his niece; and this resentment, 
of which Gértz soon availed himself, 
gave the first rise to his project for a 
peace between the czar and Charles 
the Twelfth. Gdortz, from this moment, 
represented to Peter the Great that 
Sweden was sufficiently weakened, and 
that Denmark and Prussia ought not 
to be too much aggrandized. The czar 
was precisely of the same opinion. 
Thenceforth he acted indolently against 
Sweden ; and Charles the Twelfth being 
everywhere unfortunate in Germany, 
resolved to carry the war into Norway— 
one of those desperate steps which 
sriccess alone can justify. 
2 
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The czar, in the mean time, under- 
took a second tour through Europe. 
The first he had made as a person who 
sought information in the arts and 
manufactures. The second he perform- 
ed as a prince desirous of coming at 
the secrets of foreign courts. He 
carried his consort to Copenhagen, Lu- 
beck, Schwerin, and Neustadt. He 
had a meeting with the king of Prussia 
at the small town of Aversburg, thence 
they proceeded to Hamburg, and Alto- 
na, lately burnt by the Swedes, but now 
partly rebuilt. At length he reached 
Amsterdam, and the little dwelling at 
Sardam, where about eighteen years 
before he had learned the art of ship- 
building. He now found it improved 
into a complete and pleasant structure, 
still known by the name of the prince’s 
house. It may be judged with what 
joy and fondness he was received by 
a community of traders and mariners, 
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whose companion he had been: They 
looked on the victor of Poltava as their 
pupil, who had founded trade and navi- 
gation in his empire, and had learned 
among them to gain naval victories. 
They accounted him as one of their 
fellow-citizens raised to the imperial 
dignity. 

The czaritza had remained at Schwe- 
rin, being far advanced in her third 
pregnancy since her marriage; however, 
she was no sooner able to travel than 
she proceeded to Holland after the czar. 
At Wesel she was delivered of a prince, 
who died the next day. With us it is 
not customary for a woman to travel 
immediately after her lying-in; but 
the ezaritza, within ten days reached 
Amsterdam. 

The czar continued three months in 
Holland. The Hague, ever since the 
peace of Nimeguen, Ryswyk, and 
Utrecht, had been reputed the centre 
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of the negotiations of Europe, and was 
chiefly inhabited by ministers from all 
courts, and by travellers resorting thith- 
er to improve themselves in this uni- 
versal academy of politics. A great 
revolution in Europe was then on the 
anvil. The czar, who was privy to the 
design, prolonged his stay in the Neth- 
erlands, that he might be nearer at 
hand to see at once what intrigues were 
carrying on in the south and in the 
north, and to prepare for the part it 
would become him to act. He perceiy- 
ed that his allies were not a little jealous 
of his power; and that, very often, 
friends are more troublesome than 
enemies. 

Mecklenburg was one of the princi- 
pal causes of those unavoidable varian- 
ces between neighboring princes, in a 
division of conquests. Peter was not 
willing the Danes should take Wismar 
for themselves, and much less that they 
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should demolish its fortifications ; yet 
had they done both. 

The duke of Mecklenburg, to whom 
he had married his niece, was openly 
protected by him against the nobility 
of the country; and they, on the other 
hand, had a patron in the king of Eng- 
Jand. Peter also began to be very 
much displeased with the king of Po- 
land, or rather with his first minister, 
count Fleming, who was for throwing 
off the yoke of dependency which had 
been imposed by force and acts of 
benevolence. 

The courts of England and Poland, 
Denmark and Holstein, Mecklenburg 
and Brandenburg, were distracted with 
intrigues and cabals. 

At the end of the year 1716, and the 
beginning of 1717, Goértz, who, accord- 
ing to Bassewitz’s Memoirs, was weary 
of the bare name of counsellor of Hol- 
stein, and of being only a clandestine 
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plenipotentiary of Charles the Twelfth, 
had been the first mover of all these 
intrigues ; and he now resolved to make 
use of them for raising commotions in 
Europe. His scheme was to reconcile 
Charles XII. and the ezar, and unite 
them, with a view of replacing Stanis- 
Jaus on the throne of Poland; and dis- 
possessing the king of England, George 
the First, of Bremen and Verden, and 
even driving him from the British 
throne, which would disable him from 
ever aggrandizing himself with the 
spoils of Charles. 

There was at the same time a minister 
of his temper, who aimed at the over- 
throw of England and France; this 
was cardinal Alberoni, whose sway in 
Spain exceeded that of Gértz in Swed- 
en’; bold and enterprising as himself, 
but with much more power, being at the 
head of an opulent kingdom, and pay- 
ing his creatures in other coin thaz 
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copper. Gdértz from the distant shores 
of the Baltic, soon formed connections 
with the court of Madrid ; both Albero- 
ni and he diligently corresponded with 
all the English fugitives who had de 
clared for the Stuart family. The Swe- 
dish minister posted into all the coun- 
tries where he could meet with any of 
king George’s enemies, as Germany, 
Holland, Flanders, Lorrain, and, tow- 
ards the close of the year 1716, to Pa- 
ris. Cardinal Alberoni began with 
sending him to Paris a million of French 
livres, that he might begin to fire the 
train, as Alberoni expressed himself. 
Gortz was for having Charles make 
considerable concessions to Peter and 
indemnify himself on lis enemies, that 
he might have his hands free to at- 
tempt a descent in Scotland, whilst the 
partisans of the Stuarts, after so many 
fruitless insurrections, should take up 
arms in Eng’and. ‘The accomplish- 
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ment of these projects required that the 
king of England should be deprived of 
his greatest support, the regent of France. 
That France should be united with the 
king of England against the grandson of 
Louis XIV., whom, at such an immense 
expense and effusion of blood, it had 
placed on the throne of Spain, against 
the combination of so many powerful 
enemies, was something extraordinary ; 
but at that time every thing was out of 
its natural course, and the interest of 
the regent was not that of the king- 
dom. Alberoni was already machina- 
ting a conspiracy in France against 
the regent. The plan of this vast en- 
terprise was no sooner formed, than the 
foundations for conducting it were laid. 
Gortz being first in the secret, was to 
go into Italy, in disguise, in order to 
confer with the Pretender in the neigh- 
borhood of Rome; thence he was to 
hasten back to the Hague, to see the 
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ezar; and he was to put the finishing 
hand to all with the king of Sweden. 

The Swedish minister had returned 
to Holland, at the end of the year 1716, 
with bills of exchange from Alberoni, 
and the credentials of a plenipotentiary 
from Charles. It is very certain that 
the Pretender’s party was to have risen 
on Charles’s making a descent from 
Norway into the north of Scotland. 
This prince, who had not been able to 
preserve his dominions in Germany, 
was going to invade those of another. 
And thus after the prison of Demirtash, 
and the ashes of Stralsund, he would 
crown the son of James at London, as 
he had placed Stanislaus on the throne 
at Warsaw. ' 

It is certain that Peter was acquaint- 
ed with the plan, as appears from the 
letters which passed between Gortz 
and Gyllenborg, the Swedish minister 
in London, which were seized upon, 
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and are now printed. Besides, it ig 
known that Peter not only negotiated 
with Gortz through prince Kurakin, but 
that he also kept up communications 
with the partisans of the Pretender in 
Scotland and England, through his 
Scotch physician Erskine; and also 
that he was very much offended with 
the Dutch for arresting Gértz, and was 
indignant with the English for publish- 
ing the intercepted correspondence, in 
which his name occurred. The czar 
was so enraged at king George, that he 
not only loudly and publicly abused 
him, but they carefully avoided each 
other, when George came twice to Hol- 
land during Peter’s sojourn in that 
country (1717). Peter expressly ex- 
cused his conduct towards the Dutch 
ambassador, whom he caused to be ar- 
rested, and whose papers he ordered to 
be seized, by alleging that the Dutch 
had arrested Gortz. It is clear that 
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Peter took more interest, and partici- 
pated more deeply than Charles XIL., 
in the cabals between Alberoni and 
Gortz, the partisans of the Pretender 
and the malcontents in France, because 
one of the chief points of the prelimi- 
naries of peace agreed upon by Peter 
(in Lofoe), shortly before Charles’s 
death, relates to the Pretender. In 
addition to this, Coxe states, that at a 
still later pericd Alberoni sent the 
duke of Ormond to Russia, to enter 
into a close alliance with Peter. <A 
modern French historian is not far 
from the truth in declaring that the 
whole of these cabals were a swindle 
on the part of the scandalous and ex- 
travagant Gortz, who was inexhaustible 
in schemes; for he, Gyllenborg, Sparre, 
and others, undoubtedly availed them- 
selves of the credulity of the Jacob- 
ites, in order to obtain 20,000 guineas 
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in England, and 100,000 livres from 
the opponents of George in France. 

Gyllenborg, the ambassador in Lon- 
don, was a principal mover in the whole 
scheme. When the Danes by accident 
found the letters which related to it in 
a Swedish ship, the English caused a 
counterfeit to be made of the Swedish 
seal, opened all the ambassador’s let- 
ters, and finally arrested the minister 
himself (9th February, 1717); and the 
Dutch, at their request, seized upon 
the person of Gortz. 

Charles XII. caused the English am- 
bassador Jackson to be arrested, and 
exchanged him for Gyllenborg. He 
forbade the Dutch consul the court; 
the duke of Holstein interested himself 
also in favor of Goértz, but the states of 
Gueldres had already set him at liber 
ty and formally promised him their 
protection. Gortz drove from the 
place of his confinement into Arnheim 
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m a coach drawn by six horses, and 
threw money amongst the people, whe 
thereupon cheered for the king of 
Sweden. The czar solemnly denied all 
participation in the cabals, and even 
took a journey to Paris (May, 1717), 
where Louis XIV. had refused his visit 
his first journey. The regent would 
undoubtedly rather not have seen him 
in his capital, nevertheless he gave him 
an honorable and ceremonious recep- 
tion. But from the moment of his ar- 
rival all these vain pomps were reject- 
ed by the czar ; they hid from him the 
useful things which he wished to ob- 
serve. ‘I am a soldier,” he said; 
“bread and beer are all I want; I like 
small rooms better than large. I do 
not wish to move about in state and tire 
so many people.” He refused the 
apartments prepared for him in the 
Louvre, and took up his abode in the 
Marais, at the Hotel Lesdiguiére, be- 
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longing to Marshal Villeroi. But for 
all his desire to avoid ceremony and 
adulation, he could not entirely escape 
from the ingenious stratagems of French 
politeness. Happening to dine with 
the duke d’Antin at his chateau of 
Petitbourg, three leagues from Pa- 
ris, he perceived after the entertain- 
ment that his own portrait, painted on 
the spot, had been just put up in the 
dining-room, and he could not but feel 
that the French, above any other people 
in the world, knew how to receive so 
noble a guest. 

He was still more surprised, when, 
going to see medals struck in that long 
gallery of the Louvre, where all the 
king’s artists have such elegant apart- 
ments, a medal on being struck, fell on 
the floor, and the czar eagerly stooping 
to take it up, found it to be a medal of 
himself, and on the reverse a Fame, 
with these words of Virgil, so suitable 
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to Peter the Great, Vires acquirit eun- 
do: a delicate and noble allusion, and 
equally adapted to his travels and rep- 
utation. The Russian monarch, and 
all his attendants, were presented with 
some of these medals in gold. On his 
visiting the artists, all the finest pieces 
were laid at his feet, with a humble 
request that he would deign to accept 
them. And when he went to see the tap- 
estry of the Gobelins, the carpets of the 
Savonnerie, the working rooms of the 
king’s sculptors, painters, goldsmiths, 
and mathematical instrument makers ; 
whatever seemed particularly to engage 
his eye, was offered to him in the king’s 
name. Peter being a mechanic, an art- 
ist, and a geometrican, went to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, where, with his own 
hand, he corrected several geograpical 
errors in the maps they showed him ot 
Ais dominions, and especially those of 
she Caspian Sea. He was pleased also 
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to become one of the members, and 
afterwards kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with that illustrious body. 
On visiting the Sorbonne, the ezar 
was possessed with a fierce rapture at 
the sight of cardinal Richelieu’s tomb, 
the beauty of which masterpiece of 
sculpture scarcely attracted his eye; 
his admiration was engrossed by the 
image of a minister whose policy, 
cruel, crafty, and inflexible, had crush- 
ed the aristocracy of France, and made 
the throne despotic. He embraced the 
statue with this exclamation,— Great 
man, I would have given thee one half 
of my dominions, to learn of thee how 
to govern the other.” Before he left 
Paris, he intimated his desire to see 
Madame de Maintenon, who was then 
drawing near her end. His silence at 
her bedside showed that his visit was 
prompted by no sympathy with the in 
tolerant and superstitions widow of 
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Louis XTV., though his curiosity may 
have been moved by the sort of similar- 
ity between the marriage of Louis 
and his own. But between the king 
of France and him there was this 
difference; the latter had publicly 
espoused a heroine, and Louis only an 
agreeable woman, and that in private. 

In this journey Peter did not take 
the czaritza with him, fearing the in- 
cumbrances of ceremony, and the cu- 
riosity of a court, little qualified to es- 
timate the merit of a woman, who, 
from the banks of the Pruth to the 
shores of Finland, had, at her husband’s 
side, faced death both by sea and 
land. In truth, the French of that 
time had no sense of Peter’s great 
qualities or of his utilitarian efforts. 
His peculiarities and his barbarism, 
however, surprised them, and his rude 
and brutal enjoyments appeared not less 
to disclose total moral depravity than 
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the unheard-of excesses of their regent, 
who was the very genius of sin. Na- 
ture, vigor, a sense for every thing 
profitable or agreeable, and an unceas- 
ing activity for the improvement of his 
people, distinguished Peter, notwith- 
standing all his moral corruption. 
Such qualities could not be at that 
time so justly estimated in Paris as 
they were after the revolution. 

Yet some of the most earnest minds 
in France admired the experienced 
glance and skilful hand with which he 
selected the objects worthy of his at- 
tention, and the masters whom he en- 
gaged to instruct his people; and 
his preference of the useful arts and 
sciences, to examine which he repeat- 
edly visited the artists and manufac- 
turers whose merit he had discerned. 
‘‘ His questions to learned men and to 
artists,” they say, “ uniformly gave 
proof of his knowledge, and excited 
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admiration of the sagacity of an en- 
larged mind, which was as prompt to 
comprehend information, as it was 
eager to learn.” 

In his rapid journey through France, 
Peter would often stop, quit his car- 
riage, and stray into the fields to con- 
verse with common husbandmen. He 
made them explain the use of their ag- 
ricultural implements, and took sketch. 
es of them with his own hand. The 
dress of one of them having attracted his 
notice, he stopped to interrogate him, 
and then, turning to his followers, 
“Look,” he said, “at this good country 
parson; with the labor of his own 
hands he procures cider, wine. and 
money to boot. Remind me of this 
when we are in Russia again. I will 
endeavor to stimulate our priests by 
this example, and, by teaching them to 
till the soil, rescue them from their 
sloth and wretchedness.” They remain, 
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however, to this day as ignorant and 
besotted as ever. 

Peter’s negotiations with the regent 
led to a treaty, to which Prussia after- 
wards acceded, which was composed 
in the general expressions and techni- 
cal language of diplomatists, but which 
had really no significance. Returning 
to Holland, Peter renewed his connec- 
tion with Gértz; he even held a person- 
al meeting with him in Loo (August, 
1711), entered into negotiations with 
Charles, and a place was appointed 
for a congress to agree upon a treaty 
of peace. The Russian troops had been 
withdrawn from Germany since July, 
with the exception of 8000, who were 
nominally in the service of the duke of 
Mecklenburg, and by whose instru- 
mentality he so oppressed his nobles, 
and especially the poor city of Ros- 
tock, that the empire was at length 
obliged to afford them aid and protec 
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tion. Géortz had at that time a Rus- 
sian passport from Peter; he first resid- 
ed in the neighborhood of Berlin, then 
in Dresden; stayed for a short time 
in Revel, and hastened thence to 
Sweden, where he consulted with the 
king as to the means of satisfying Pe- 
ter. Peter had united his army on the 
frontiers of Finland and in Poland, in 
order to be able, according to circum- 
stances, either to act against king Au- 
gustus in favor of Stanislaus, or against 
Charles XII. The negotiations be- 
tween Peter’s plenipotentiaries and the 
Swedes, of which no one knew the se- 
cret conditions except Godrtz and his 
friend Gyllenborg, began in May 
(1717), at Lofoe, one of the Aland 
islands, and were intrusted, by the 
czar, to his most confidential friends 
and advisers, Bruce and Ostermann, 
alone. 

The world was astonished when Pe- 
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ter once more remained wholly quiet, 
and Charles directed his entire force 
against Norway; and still more, when 
it was understood that preliminaries 
had been signed between Sweden and 
Russia, in which the interests of Den- 
mark, Hanover, and Saxony had been 
altogether sacrificed by Russia. Who- 
ever reads these preliminaries cannot 
repress a certain degree of admiration 
of Gértz’s skill, because it is evident 
that he was about successfully to ex- 
tricate his master from those difficul- 
ties into which his obstinacy had 
plunged him. Charles, on this oc- 
casion, sacrificed all the remaining 
strength of his brave nation in a 
thoughtless and wholly useless manner 
in the Norwegian mountains; but king 
George, who had learned trom Paris 
something of the plans which were be 

ing forged against him, and of the pre 

liminaries which had been signed by © 
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Ostermann and Gortz, became serious- 
ly alarmed at the cabals of the Swed- 
ish king, and sought to win him over 
to his cause. When, however, all at- 
tempts to induce Sweden to enter into 
negotiations proved vain, in May 
(1718) admiral Norris, with an English 
fleet, appeared in the Sound, as Charles 
was making preparations to invade 
Norway. But Norris remained inac- 
tive; the negotiations went on smooth- 
ly; and Alberoni and Gortz concluded 
that they were on the eve of throwing 
alt Europe into confusion, when a ran- 
dom shot from the works of Freder- 
ickshall quashed all their projects. 
Charles XII. was killed (Dee. 11, 1718) ; 
the Spanish fleet was beaten by the 
English; the conspiracy fomented in 
France was discovered and prevented ; 
Alberoni was driven out of Spain, and 
Gortz beheaded at Stockholm. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE CZAREVITCH ALEXIS DISINHERITED.— 
AFTERWARDS BROUGHT TO TRIAL, CON- 
DEMNED TO DEATH, AND POISONED BY 
HIS FATHER. 


THe czar arrived at Petersburg, from 
his foreign tour, on the 21st October, 
1717. Twenty years before he had sig- 
nalized his return from a first visit 
to civilized countries by the inhuman 
butchery of the strelitz, and now he 
was about to give still more appalling 
evidence of the deep depravity of his 
heart. 

Peter’s early aversion to Evdokhia 
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had a most deplorable influence on 
Alexis, the son she bore him in 1690. 
The dissensions between the father and 
the mother speedily diminished the 
father’s affection for Alexis. Moreover, 
as Peter’s vast labors prevented him 
from paying much attention to the 
education of his son, Alexis at first 
grew up under female tuition, and then 
fell into the hands of some of the 
clergy, under whose guidance he daily 
conceived a greater abhorrence for his 
father. This being observed by Peter, 
he put an end to the spiritual education, 
and appointed Mentchikof superintend- 
ent of the prince’s preceptors. 
Mentchikof was no friend to Alexis, 
and the latter had been early inspired 
by his mother with contempt and aver- 
sion for the favorite of his father. The 
tutors who were now placed about the 
prince were not able to eradicate the 
prejudices impressed on his mind from 
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his infancy, and now grown inveter- 
ate; besides, he had an unconquerable 
dislike to them as foreigners. The 
future sovereign of so vast an empire, 
that was now reformed in all its parts, 
and by prosperous wars still further 
enlarged; the heir of a throne, whose 
possessor ruled over many millions of 
people, had been brought up from his 
birth as if designed for a Russian 
bishop; theology continued to be his 
favorite study : with a capacity for those 
sciences which are useful in govern- 
ment, he discovered no inclination to 
them. Moreover, he addicted himself 
early in life to drunkenness and other 
excesses. There were not wanting © 
such as flattered his perverse dis- 
positions, by representing to him that 
the Russian nation was dissatisfied 
with his father, that it was impossible 
for him to be suffered long in his 
career of innovation; that even his life 
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wasnot likely to hold out against so 
many fatigues, with many other things of 
a like nature. The conduct of Alexis, 
particularly his indolence and _ sloth, 
were highly displeasing to Peter. 
Mentchikof, from political motives, to 
preserve himself and Catharine, was 
constantly employed in fanning the 
ezar’s resentment, while the adherents 
of Alexis, on the other hand, seized 
every opportunity to increase the aver- 
sion of the prince, who, from his very 
cradle, had never known what it was 
to love, and had only dreaded, his fa- 
ther. Alexis even at times gave plain 
intimations that he would hereafter 
undo all that his father was so sedu- 
lously bringing about. Nay, when the 
latter, in 1711, appointed the prince 
regent during his absence, in the 
campaign of the Pruth, Alexis made it 
his first business to alter many things 
in behalf of the clergy, so as clearly to 
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evince in what school he had been 
brought up. . 
The czar was in hopes to reform 
his son by uniting him with a worthy 
consort ; but even this attempt proved 
fruitless. The princess of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel, who was selected for his 
bride, and to whom Alexis was mar- 
ried at Torgau, in 1711, notwithstand- 
ing all her eminent qualities of mind 
and heart, and her great beauty, could 
make no impression on him, and sank 
under a load of grief, brought on by 
this unhappy connection, soon after 
giving birth to a prince, who was 
called by the name of his grandfather, 
Peter (1715). By a continuance in his 
dissolute mode of life, by his bad be- 
havior towards his spouse, and his 
intercourse with persons who were 
notorious for their hatred of Peter and 
his reforms, Alexis seemed bent upon 
augmenting his father’s displeasure. 
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After the death of the princess, Peter 
wrote hisson a letter, the conclusion of 
which ran thus:—“I will still wait 
awhile, to see if you will amend; if 
not, know that I will deprive you of 
the succession, as a useless limb is cut 
off. Do not imagine I am only fright- 
ening you; nor would I have you rely 
on the title of being my eldest son; for 
since I do not spare my own life for 
the good of my country and the prospe- 
rity of my people, why should I spare 
yours? Ishall rather commit them to 
a stranger deserving such a trust, than 
to my own undeserving offspring.” 

At this very juncture the empress 
Catharine was delivered of a prince, 
who diedin 1719. Whether the above 
letter disheartened Alexis, or whether 
't was imprudence or bad advice, he 
wrote to his father that he renounced 
the crown, and all hopes of reigning. 
“God is my witness,” said he , “ andI 
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Bwear upon my soul, that I will never 
claim the succession: I commit my 
children into your hands, and for my- 
self desire only a subsistence during 
life.” 

His father wrote to him a second 
time. “TI observe,” says he, “ that all 
you speak of in the letter is the succes- 
sion, as if I stood in need of your con- 
sent. I have represented to you what 
grief your behavior has given me for 
so many years, and not a word do you 
say of it; the exhortations of a father 
make no impression on you. I have 
brought myself to write to you once 
more; but for the last time. If you 

-despise my counsels now I am living, 
what regard will be paid to them after 
my death? Though you may now 
mean not to violate your promises, yet 
those bushy beards will be able to 
wind you as they please, and force you 
to break your word. It is you those 
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peoplerely on. You have'no gratitude 
to him who gave you life. Since you 
have been of proper age, did you ever 
assist him in his labors? Do you not 
find fault with, do you not detest every 
thing I do for the good of my people? 
I have all the reason in the world to 
believe, that if you survive me, you 
will overthrow all that I have been | 
doing. Amend, make yourself worthy 
of the succession, or turn monk. Let 
me have your answer either in writing 
or personally, or I will deal with you 
as a malefactor.” 

Though this letter was harsh, the 
prince might have easily answered, 
that he would alter his behavior; but 
he only acquainted his father, in a few 
lines, that he would turn monk. 

This assurance did not appear natu- 
ral; and it is something strange that 
the ezar, going to travel should leave 
behind him ason so obstinate; but this 
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very journey proves that the czar was in 
no manner of apprehension of a conspi- 
racy from his son. He went to see him 
before he set out for Germany and 
France; the prince being ill or feigning 
to be so, received him in bed, and con- 
firmed to him, by the most solemn oaths, 
that he would retire into a convent. The 
ezar gave him six months for delibera- 
tion, and set out with his consort. 

He had scarcely reached Copenhagen 
when he received advice (which was no 
more than he might well expect) that 
Alexis admitted into his presence only 
evil-minded persons, who humored his 
discontent. On this the ezar wrote to 
him, that he must choose the convent 
or the throne; and if he valued the 
succession, to come to him at Copen- 
hagen. 

The prince’s confidants instilled into 
him a suspicion that it would be danger- 
ous for him to put himself into the hands 
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of a provoked father and a mother-in- 
law, without so much as one friend to 
advise with. He therefore feigned that 
he was going to wait on his father at 
Copenhagen, but took the road to 
Vienna, and threw himself on the pro- 
tection of the emperor Charles VL, his 
brother-in-law, intending to continue at 
his court till the ezar’s death. 

This was an adventure something 
like that of Louis XI., who, whilst he 
was dauphin, withdrew from the court 
of Charles VII. his father, to the duke of 
Burgundy. Louis was, indeed, much 
more culpable than the czarevitch, 
by marrying in direct opposition to his 
father, raising troops, and seeking re- 
fuge with a prince, his father’s nat- 
ural enemy, and never returning to 
court, not even at the king’s repeated 
entreaties. 

Alexis, on the contrary, had married 
purely in obedience to the czar’s orders, 
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and had not revolted, nor raised troops ; 
neither, indeed, had he withdrawn to a 
prince in anywise his father’s enemy ; 
and on the first letter he received from 
his father, he went and threw himself 
at his feet. For Peter, on receiving 
advice that his son had been at Vienna, 
and had removed thence to Naples, 
then belonging to the emperor Charles 
- VL, sent Romanzof, a captain of the 
guards, and Tolstoi, a privy-councillor, 
with a letter in his own hand, dated 
from Spa, the 21st of July, N. 8. 1717. 
They found the prince at Naples, in the 
castle of St. Elmo, and delivered him 
the letter, which was as follows: 

Ee ean “ T now write to you, and 
for the last time, to let you know that 
you had best comply with my will, 
which Tolstoi and Romanzof will make 
known to you. On your obedience, 1 
assure you, and promise before God, 
that I will not punish you; so far 
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from it, that if you return, I will love 
you better than ever. But if you do 
not, by virtue of the power I have 
received from God as your father, I 
pronounce against you my eternal 
curse; and as your sovereign, I assure 
you I shall find ways to punish you, 
in which I hope, as my cause is just, 
God will take it in hand, and assist 
me in revenging it. 

“Remember further, that I never 
used compulsion with you. Was I 
under any obligation to leave you to 
your own option? Had I been for 
forcing you, was not the power in my 
hand? Ata word, I should have been 
obeyed.” 

Relying on the faith thus solemn- 
ly given bya father and a sovereign, 
Alexis returned to Russia. On the 11th 
of February, 1717, N. §., he reached 
Moscow, where the czar then was, and 
had a long conference in private with 
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his father. A report immediately 
was spread through the city, that a 
reconciliation had taken place between 
the father and son, and that every thing 
was forgot; but the very next day the 
regiments of guards were ordered 
under arms, and the great bell of 
Moscow tolled. The boyars and privy- 
councillors were summoned to the 
castle; the bishops, the archimandrites, 
and two monks of the order of St. Basil, 
professors of divinity, met in the 
cathedral. Alexis was carried into the 
castle before his father without a sword, 
and as a prisoner; he immediately 
prostrated himself, and with a flood of 
tears delivered to his father a writing, 
in which he acknowledged his crimes, 
declared himself unworthy of the sueces- 
sion, and asked only his life. The ezar, 
raising him up, led him to a closet, 
where he put several questions to him, 
declaring, that if he concealed anything 
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relating to his escape, his head should 
answer for it. Afterwards the prince 
was brought back into the council- 
chamber, where the ezar’s declaration, 
which had been drawn up beforehand, 
was publicly read. 

The father in this piece reproached 
his son with his manifold vices, his 
remissness in improving himself, his 
intimacy with the sticklers for ancient 
customs, his misbehavior towards his 
consort: ‘he has,” says he, “ violated 
conjugal faith, taking up with a low- 
born wench, whilst his wife was living.” 
Alexis might fairly have pleaded that 
in this kind of debauchery he came 
immeasurably short of his father’s 
example. 

He afterwards reproaches him with 
going to Vienna, and putting himself 
under the emperor’s protection. He 
says that Alexis had slandered his father, 
intimating to the emperor Charles VI. 
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that he was persecuted; and that a 
longer stay in Muscovy was dangerous, , 
unless he renounced the succession, 
nay, that he went so far as to desire 
the emperor openly to defend him by 
force of arms. 

It is hardly conceivable how the 
emperor, on such an account, could 
have made war with the ezar, and how, 
between an incensed father and a re- 
fractory son, he could interpose in any 
manner than by good offices. In fact, 
Charles VI. had only entertained the 
prince, and, on the czar’s demanding 
him, he was sent back. 

In this tremendous piece Peter adds, 
that Alexis had made the emperor 
believe that his life was not safe if he 
returned to Russia. Now the event 
but too fully justified that fear; for on 
the prince’s return he was condemned 
to death, notwithstanding an explicit 
promise of pardon and greater affection. 
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‘“¢ Such was the manner,” the czar con- 
tinues, “ in which our son returned ; 
and though his flight and his calumnies 
deserved death, those crimes our fath- 
erly affection forgives: but his notori- 
ous unworthiness and immorality will 
not allow us, in conscience, to leave 
him the succession to the empire; it 
being too manifest that by his ill con- 
duct the glory of the nation would be 
subverted, so as to occasion the loss of 
all the provinces recovered by our arms. 
Our subjects would be extremely to be 
pitied ; since, leaving them under such 
a successor, would be plunging them 
into a condition much worse than any 
they have ever experienced. 

“ Accordingly, by our paternal pow- 
er, in virtue of which, according to the 
laws of our empire, every private sub- 
ject of ours can at pleasure disinherit 
a son, and pursuant to our prerogative 
as a sovereign, and in regard to the 
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welfare of our dominions, we forever 
deprive our said son Alexis of the right 
of succeeding after us to the throne of 
Russia, on account of his crimes and 
unworthiness ; even though not a sin- 
ele person of our family should exist at 
the time of our decease. 

‘And we constitute, appoint, and 
declare, in the want of a more aged 
successor, our second son Peter,’ young 
as he is, successor to the said throne af- 
ter us. 

“ Accursed be our above-mentioned 
son Alexis, if ever, at any time, he 
shall claim the said succession, or go 
about to procure it. 

“We also require of our faithful sub- 
jects, ecclesiastics or seculars, as well 
as every other state, and the whole na- 
tion, that, pursuant to this appoint- 
ment, and our will, they acknowledge 


1Son of the empress Catharine; he died April 15, 1719. 
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and consider our son Peter, nominated 
by us to the succession, as our lawful 
successor, and that, conformably to this 
present ordinance, they confirm the 
whole by oath at the altar, on the Holy 
Gospels, and kissing the cross. 

*¢ And all those who shall, at any time 
whatever, oppose this our will, and who, 
from the date hereof, shall dare to con- 
sider our son Alexis as successor, or as- 
sist him to that end, we declare them 
traitors to us and their country, and we 
have ordered these presents to be every- 
where published, that no person may 
plead ignorance. Given at Moscow, 
the 18th of February, N. S., 1718. 
Signed with our hand, and sealed with 
our seal.” 

If these instruments were not in read- 
iness beforehand, they were certainly 
drawn up with extreme despatch ; for 
prince Alexis did not return till the 
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1ith, and his disinheritance, in favor 
of Catharine’s son, is dated the 18th. 

The prince, on his side, signed a re- 
nunciation to the succession. I ac- 
knowledge,” he said, “‘ this exclusion to 
be just; I have deserved it by my un- 
worthiness, and I swear, in the name 
of the sacred and almighty Trinity, to 
submit myself in every thing to my 
father’s will.” 

This being done, all the ministers and 
great men present took the oaths ex- 
cluding prince Alexis from the crown, 
and acknowledging prince Peter to be 
the undoubted successor to it; engag- 
ing to stand by him with their lives, 
against all that should dare oppose 
him; and that they never would, un- 
der any pretence. whatever, adhere to 
prince Alexis, or assist him in the re- 
covery of his forfeited rights. The 
same oath was afterwards administere¢ 
to the army and navy, at home and 
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abroad, and to every subject of the Rus 
slanempire. Even after all this, Alexis 
was still immured in a fortress. There, 
every day and every night, violating 
his sworn faith, every noble feeling, all 
the laws of nature, and those laws 
which he had himself given to his em- 
pire,’ an absolute father armed himself 
against a too confiding son with a po- 
litical inquisition, which equalled the 
religious inquisition in its insidious 
atrocity. He tortured the pusillani- 
mous mind of this hopeless being with 
every fear that heaven and earth can 
inspire; he compelled him to impeach 
friends, relations, and even the mother 
who bore him; and to accuse and con- 
demn himself to death, under pain of 
death ! 

This protracted crime lasted five 
months. It had its paroxysms. The 


1 See in his code or concordance of the Laws, chap. vi. art. 
2, 6, 8, &e, 
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first two were marked by the exile and 
spoliation of several grandees, the dis- 
inheriting of a sister, the confinement 
and scourging of Peter’s first wife, and 
the execution of his brother-in-law ; but 
all this was too little for the insatiable 
cruelty of the inhuman czar. 

Glebof, the paramour of the divorced 
ezaritza, was impaled in the midst of 
a scaffold, the four corners of which 
were marked by the heads of a bishop, 
a boyar, and two dignitaries, who had 
been broken on the wheel and decapi- 
tated. This horrible scaffold was itself 
surrounded by a circle of trunks of 
trees, on which more than fifty priests 
and other citizens had been beheaded ! 

This was, indeed, taking a terrible 
vengeance upon those who, it was said, 
by their superstitious obstinacy, had 
reduced this unbending heart to the 
necessity of sacrificing his son or his 
empire! a punishment which was a 
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thousand times more culpable than the 
offence; for what motive can furnish 
an excuse for such atrocities? But it 
seems as though, impelled by the sus- 
picious instinct of unnatural govern- 
ments, Peter had obstinately persisted 
in seeking and finding a conspiracy 
where there existed nothing but an in- 
ert opposition of manners, which hoped 
and waited for his death that it might 
be brought into action. 

And, nevertheless, this direful butch- 
ery has found flatterers! The victor 
of Poltava himself gloried in it as a 
victory. ‘ When,” said he, “ fire meets 
with straw, it consumes it; but when 
it meets with iron, it must go out.” 
Then he coolly walked about in the 
midst of the torments inflicted by his 
order! He had repeatedly examined 
Glebof under torture, making him walk 
barefoot along planks set with iron 
spikes. Still prompted by a restless 
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ferocity, he ascended the scaffold to 
question his victim again when he was 
fixed on the stake. Glebof made a 
sign for him to approach, and spat in 
his face. 

Moscow itself was a prisoner; to quit 
it without the czar’s leave was a capital 
crime ; its citizens were ordered under 
pain of death, to act the part of spies 
and informers against each other. The 
principal victim, meanwhile, had been 
dragged from the prisons of Moscow 
to those of Petersburg. There the 
ezar labored indefatigably to torture 
the mind of his son, and to wring from 
him even the slightest particulars which 
he could recollect of his past irritation, 
intractability, or rebellion; he noted 
them down each day with a horrible 
exactness, triumphing in each avowal, 
numbering every sigh and every tear, 
summing up the whole in a detestable 
account, and struggling to convert into a 
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capita] crime all thcse fleeting thoughts 
and all those regrets, not one of which 
had assumed the shape of action. 

When, at length, by dint of putting 
his own construction on these confes- 
sions, he supposed that he had made 
something out of nothing, he hastened 
to summon the most eminent of his 
slaves. He described to them his ac- 
eursed work ; he set plainly before their 
view all its ferocious and tyrannical in- 
iquity, with the hideous candor of a 
mind which was blinded to the plainest 
principles of natural justice by the self- 
idolatry of absolute sovereignty. 

The court sat from the 25th of June 
to the 5th of July. Itis needless to go 
through all the futile details of the pro- 
ceedings; a few specimens may suffice. 

One of the articles which were fast- 
ened upon to justify the condemnation 
of the prince, was a letter from M. Bey- 
er, the emperor’s resident at Peters- 
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burg, written after the prince’s elope- 
ment: the substance of this letter was, 
that the Russian army in Mecklenburg 
had mutinied; that several officers 
talked of sending the new czaritza and 
her son to the prison where the repu- 
diated czaritza was confined, and of 
placing Alexis on the throne when it 
should be known where he was. Now 
it is true there had been a mutiny in 
that army of the czar’s, but it was soon 
suppressed, and nothing further ap- 
peared. Alexis could have had no 
part in exciting or have encouraged it ; 
a foreigner spoke of these reports as a 
piece of news; the letter was not di-. 
rected to prince Alexis, he had only a 
copy of it, and that sent him from Vi- 
enna. : 

The czar, however, among other in- 
terrogatories drawn up with his own 
hand, put the following to his son: 
When you saw by Beyer’s letter that 
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there was a revolt in the Mecklenburg 
army, you were glad of it; I appre- 
hend you had some view, and that you 
would have declared for the rebels even 
in my lifetime ? ” 

This was questioning the prince on 


his secret sentiments, which, if they 


may be owned to a father, who, by his 
counsels, would rectify them, may be 
concealed from a judge, as he is to de- 
termine only from attested facts: the 
hidden sentiments of the heart are not 
within the cognizance of a court of ju- 
dicature. Alexis might have denied 
them, or easily have thrown a veil over 
them—he was not obliged to lay open 
his mind; yet he answered, and in 
writing: “ Had the rebels invited me 
in your lifetime, I should probably 
have joined them had they been strong 
enough.” 

That he should spontaneously give 
such an answer is inconceivable; and 
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no less extraordinary was it to condemn 
him for thoughts which he might have 
had in regard to a case which never 
happened. 

Another charge was founded on a 
rough draft, in the prince’s own hand, 
of a letter written from Vienna to the 
senators and archbishops of Russia, 
and containing the words: “The con- 
tinual injuries which I have undeserv- 
edly suffered, have obliged me to quit 
my country; it was very narrowly I 
escaped being shut up in a convent; 
they who have confined my mother, 
were about using me in the same man- 
ner. J am under the protection of a 
ereat prince, till it please God that I 
may return to my country. It is my 
desire you will not forsake me at pres- 
ent.” The words at present, which 
might have been looked on as sedi- 
tious, were drawn through with a pen, 
and afterwards replaced with his own 
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hand ; then again effaced ; which showed 
a young man under perturbation, giv- 
ing himself up to his resentment one 
minute, and repenting of it the next. 
Only the rough draft of these letters 
was found, for they never came to 
hand, being stopped by the court of 
Vienna; another and no inconsiderable 
proof that this court had no thought 
of quarrelling with that of Russia, and 
supporting the son against the father 
with an armed force. 

One of the witnesses deposed that 
he had heard Alexis say: “I will say 
something to the bishops, and they will 
tell it among the priests, and the priests 
to their parishioners, and I shall be 
placed on the throne, even though it 
were against my will.” What punish- 
ment does a man deserve for words 
which he intends to say some day or 
other ? 

The distressed prince, recollecting 
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within himself whatever might con- 
duce to his ruin, at length owned that, 
in confession to the arch-priest Yakof, 
he had accused himself before God, 
“that he had wished his father’s 
death;” and that the confessor made 
answer, “God will forgive you; it is 
no more than what we all wish.” All 
proofs derived from auricular confes- 
sion are, by the canons of the church, 
not to be received at the bar; these are 
secrets between God and the penitent; 
the Greek church believes no more than 
the Latin, that this private and sacred 
correspondence between a sinner and 
the Deity appertains to human law. 
Yakof, however, was put to the tor- 
ture, and owned what the prince had 
revealed; but he refused to give the 
names of the persons to whom he al- 
luded when he said, “we all wish for 
the czar’s death.” It was avery un- 
common circumstance to see the con 
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fessor accused by his penitent, and the 
_ penitent by his mistress. Another sin- 
gularity in this affair was, that the arch- 
bishop of Rezan having been entan 
gled in the accusations, on account of 
the sermon which he had preached in 
favor of the czarevitch, at the first 
appearance of the czar’s indignation 
against his son; this prince, in his in- 
terrogatories, owned that he relied on 
that prelate; yet this very archbishop 
of Rezan was at the head of the ecclesi- 
astical judges, whom the czar consulted 
on the present arraignment. : 

An essential remark offers itself in 
this monstrous trial: in Alexis’s answers 
to his father’s first interrogatory, he 
owned that when he was at Vienna, 
where he did not see the emperor, he 
applied to count Schonborn, a lord of 
the bedchamber, who said to him, 
“The emperor will not forsake you; 
and, at a proper season, after your fa- 
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ther’s demise, he will assist you with 
an armed force to ascend the throne.” 

‘“‘ My answer was,” added the accused 
prince, “that is not what I ask: all I 
desire is, that the emperor will be 
pleased to grant me his protection.” 
This deposition is plain and natural, 
and carries with it a great appearance 
of truth: for to have asked troops of 
the emperor to go and dethrone his 
father, would have been the very height 
of folly ; and nobody would have dared 
to mention such an absurd proposal 
either to prince Eugene, to the council, 
or to the emperor. This deposition 
was in the month of February, and 
four months after, on the Ist of July, 
towards the conclusion of these proce- 
dures, the czarevitch, in his last answer, 
is made to say in writing: “ Intend- 
ing in. nothing to imitate my father, 
I endeavored to come at the succession 
at any rate whatever. I was for hay 
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ing it by foreign assistance; and if I 
had got my ends, and the emperor had 
done what he promised me—to procure 
_ me the crown of Russia, even by open 
force, I would have spared nothing to 
have secured myself in the succession. 
For instance, had the emperor asked 
me, in return, some of my country 
troops for his service against any of 
his enemies, or large sums of money, I 
would have done every thing he would, 
even to the giving great presents to his 
ministers and generals. I would, at 
my own expense, have maintained the 
auxiliary troops with which he would 
have supplied me, to put me in the 
possession of the crown of Russia; and, 
in short, I would have stuck at nothing 
to have carried my point.” 

This last deposition of the prince is 
manifestly very forced ; it shows on the 
very face of it that he strove to make 
himself thought guilty; and what* he 
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says clashes with truth in a capital 
point. He says, that the emperor had 
promised him to procure him the crown 
by open force, which was false. Count 
Schonborn had given him hopes that, 
after the death of the czar, his impe- 
rial majesty would help him to assert 
the claim of his birth; but the emperor 
himself had not made any promise: in 
a word, the case was, not to revolt 
against his father, but to succeed him 
on his demise. 

In this last interrogation, he says 
what he believes he should have done 
in case of a contest for his inheritance ; 
an inheritance which he had not judi- 
cially renounced before his journey to 
Vienna and Naples: now we see him 
deposing a second time, not what he 
has done, and what may be made ob- 
noxious to the rigor of the law, but 
what he fancies he might one day 
have done, and what, of course, comes 
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not within the cognizance of any court 
of justice. Here we see him accusing - 
himself twice of secret thoughts, which 
he might have had hereafter. The 
whole world does not afford one single 
instance of a man tried and condemned 
for transitory ideas, starting up in his 
mind, and never communicated to any 
one living. There is not a court of 
justice in Europe where a man accus- 
ing himself of criminal thoughts would 
be minded; and it is said, that God 
himself does not punish them, unless 
accompanied with a determination of 
the will. 

When, by his lengthened accusation, 
the absolute master thought he had 
irrevocably condemned, he called upon 
his slaves to decide. “They had,” he 
exclaimed, “heard the long enumera- 
tion of crimes, such as were almost 
unheard of in the world, of which his 
son had been guilty towards him, who 
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was his father and his sovereign. They 
were well aware that to himself alone 
belonged the right to give judgment, 
nevertheless he asked their assistance ; 
for he stood in fear of eternal perdition, 
and the more so, as he had promised 
forgiveness to his son, and had sworn it 
to him by the decrees of God. It 
therefore remained with them to do 
justice, without considering his birth, 
without paying any regard to his per- 
son, that the country might not be en- 
dangered.” It is true that with this 
clear and terrible order he mixed up a 
few words, which bear the mark of 
clumsy cunning. ‘They ought,” he 
said, “to give judgment without flatter- 
ing him, or fearing to fall under his 
displeasure, in case they should decide 
that his son was deserving of only a 
slight punishment.” 

The slaves comprehended their mas- 
ter; they saw what was the horrible 
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assistance which he wanted from them ; 
accordingly, the priests who were con- 
sulted, replied merely by quotatizns 
from their sacred books, chsvsing in 
equal number those which condemned 
and those whick pardoned, and not 
daring to throw any weight into the 
scale, not even the sworn promise of 
the ezar, of which they feared to re- 
mind him. But they did remind him 
in their preamble, that the absolute 
sovereign of Russia had no need to 
consult any other authority than his 
own good pleasure. This preamble 
was followed by a quotation from Le- 
viticus, in which it is said, that whoever 
eurseth his father or mother, shall be 
punished with death; and another 
from the Gospel of St. Matthew, which 
makes mention of this rigorous law in 
Leviticus: after several other citations, 
they concluded in these words: 

“Tf his majesty is inclined to punish 
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the delinquent, according to his actions 
and the measure of his guilt, he has 
before him examples from the Old’ 
Testament; if he be inclined to spare, 
he has the pattern of Christ himself, 
kindly receiving the penitent prodigal, 
dismissing the woman taken in adul- 
tery, who, by the law, was to be stoned ; 
and delighting in mercy more than 
sacrifice. He has the example of Da- 
vid, who is solicitous for the safety of 
Absalom his son, though an open rebel, 
recommending him to the commanders 
of his army, who insisted on giving him 
battle, ‘Spare my son Absalom;’ the 
father was for showing him mercy, bué 
divine justice did not spare him. 

“The czar’s heart is in the hands of 
God; let him choose that to which God 
shall incline him.” 

At the same time, the grandees of 
the state, te the number of a hundred 
and twenty-four, yielded implicit obe: 
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dience. They pronounced sentence of 
death unanimously, and without hesita- 
tion: but their decree condemned them- 
selves far more than it did their victim. 
We see in it the disgusting efforts of 
this throng of slaves laboring to efface 
the perjury of their master; while their 
mendacity being added to his own, but 
makes it stand out with still more strik- 
ing prominence. 

For his own part, he inflexibly com- 
pleted his work: nothing made him 
pause; neither the time which had 
elapsed since his wrath was excited, 
nor remorse, nor the repentance of a 
wretched being, nor trembling, submis- 
sive, suppliant weakness! In one word, 
every thing which usually, even be- 
tween alien enemies, is capable of 
appeasing and disarming, was power- 
less to soften the heart of a father 
towards his child. He nad been his 


son’s accuser and his judge,—he chose 
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also to be his executioner! On the 7th 
of July, 1718, the very day after the 
passing of the sentence, he went, at- 
tended by all his nobles, to receive the 
last tears of his son, and to mingle his 
own with them; and, at the moment 
when he was imagined to be at last 
melted to pity, at that moment he sent 
for the “strong potion” which he him- 
self had ordered to be prepared! Im- 
patient for its arrival, he hurried it by 
a second message; he presented it to 
him as a salutary medicine! and did 
not retire—with “a very dismal coun- 
tenance,” it is true—till he had poison- 
ed the unfortunate creature, who was 
_still imploring his forgiveness. The 
death of his victim, who expired in 
dreadful convulsions some hours after- 
wards, he then attributed to the terror 
with which his sentence had inspired 
him! This was the flimsy veil with 
which he sought to cover all these 
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enormities from the eyes of those who 
were about him—he deemed it sufi- 
cient for their brutalized manners; he, 
besides, commanded their silence upon 
the subject, and was so well obeyed, 
that, but for the memoirs of a foreigner, 
who was a witness, an actor even, in 
this horrible drama, history would for 
ever have remained in ignorance of its 
final and terrible particulars. Here is 
the statement made by Peter Henry 
Bruce: 

“On the next day his majesty, at- 
tended by all the senators and bishops, 
with several others of high rank, went 
to the fort, and entered the apartments 
where the czarevitch was kept prisoner. 
Some little time thereafter, marshal 
Weyde came out, and ordered me to go 
to Mr. Bear’s, the druggist, whose shop 
was hard by, and tell him to make the 
potion strona which he had bespoke, as 
the prince was then very ill. When I 
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delivered this message to Mr. Bear, he 
turned quite pale, and fell a shaking 
and trembling, and appeared in the 
utmost confusion, which surprised me 
so much that [ asked hum what was the 
matter with him ; but he was unable to 
return me any answer. In the mean 
tume the marshal himself came in, much 
in the same condition with the druggist, 
saying, he ought to have been more ex- 
peditious, as the prince was very ul of 
an apcplectic fit. Upon this the drug- 
gist delivered him a silver cup with a 
cover, which the marshal himself car- 
ried into the prince’s apartments, stag- 
gering all the way as he went like one 
‘drunk. About half an hour after, the 
ezar with all his attendants withdrew 
with very dismal countenances; and 
when they went, the marshal ordered 
me to attend at the prince’s apartment 
and in case of any alteration, to inforr 
him immediately thereof. There were 
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at that time two physicians and two 
surgeons in waiting, with whom, and 
the officers on guard, I dined on what 
had been dressed for the prince’s din- 
ner. ‘The physicians were called in 
immediately after to attend the prince, 
who was struggling out of one convul- 
sion into another, and, after great ag- 
onies, expired at five o’clock in the 
afternoon. I went directly to inform 
the marshal, and he went that moment 
to acquaint his majesty, who ordered 
the corpse to be embowelled; after 
which it was laid in a coffin covered 
with black velvet, and a pall of rich 
gold tissue spread over it; it was then 
carried out of the fort to the church of 
the Holy Trinity, where the corpse lay 
in state till the 11th in the evening, 
when it was carried back to the fort, 
and deposited in the royal burying 
vault, next the coffin of the princess, 
his late consort ; on which occasion, the 
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ezar and czaritza, and the chief of the 
nobility, followed in procession. Vari- 
ous were the reports that were spread 
concerning his death. It was given 
out publicly, that on hearing his sen- 
tence of death pronounced, the dread 
thereof threw him into an apoplectie 
fit, of which he died. Very few believ- 
ed he died a natural death ; but tt was 
dangerous for people to speak as they 
thought. ‘The ministers of the emperor 
and the States of Holland, were forbid 
the court for speaking their minds too 
freely on this occasion; and upon 
complaint against them, both were 
recalled.” ’ 

1 Whoever will take the trouble to read these memoirs of 
an officer who was about the person of Peter I, and whose 
near relation was one of the most useful generals of that re- 
former, will be convinced of the veracity of his narrative. 
The artless simplicity of his whole book, and the author’s 
constant admiration of the ezar, strengthen the melancholy 
conviction which arises from the perusal of the above quoted 
passage. Shortly after the execution, P. H. Bruce was in- 


trusted with the education of the son of the unfortunate 
Alexis. Leclerc, who was on the spot, and a witness of thi 
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It had all along been easy to fore- 
see that the trial of Alexis would have 
a tragic termination. Had his life been 


spared, Peter would have gained no- 


thing by his condemnation, except the 
edium of having gratuitously taken up- 
on himself to procure it. The civil 
death of Alexis would not have hinder- 
ed him from reviving and succeeding 
his father, if his abrogated rights were 
reclaimed and supported by a strong 
party; or even without such support 
he would have ascended the throne at 
the time when his son was raised to 
if. after the death of Catharine. It was 
necessary to the accomplishment of the 
ezar’s designs that Alexis should die. 
Peter, who is said to have shed tears 


crime, quotes Bruce in his history, and entertains no doubt 
of the sad veracity of his narrative, which he gives at full 
length, “ Jt is certain,” writes Voltaire, “that his son died 
the day after the passing of the sentence, and that the 
czar had at Moscow one of the jfimest pharmaceutical 
establishments in Europe.” 
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over his victim before he was immo 
lated, and when he was in his coffin, 
did not even spare his memory. The 
murdered prince was hardly in his 
grave ere the murderer harangued the 
senate, vaunting his own inexorable 
justice, and declaring his dead son to 
have been “the falsest and most un- 
grateful being that imagination could 
conceive.” Four years afterwards, in 
1722, fearing that on his decease the 
minority of the son of Alexis might re- 
vive the hopes of his mother and of the 
old Russian party, he declared by a 
ukase (as Ivan III. had done in his let- 
ter to the Pskovians), ‘ that the reign- 
ing sovereign had the absolute right to 
dispose of the throne to whomsoever he 
pleased.” Of all his innovations, not 
a few of which were pernicions, this 
was the worst and most indefensible. 
It abolished a custom which, being 
consecrated by several centuries of 
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time, had more than the force of any 
legal enactment, and which made the 
throne of Russia hereditary. By ren- 
dering the order of succession uncer- 
tain, he opened up in his empire an 
abundant source of troubles, conspira- 
cies, and revolutions. 

There were other judicial proceed- 
ings in this fatal year, but they were 
instituted against actual offenders. The 
ezar discovered that the measures he 
had adopted to check the knavish pro- 
pensities of his high functionaries had 
been of no avail, and that enormous 
depredations were committed upon the 
resources of the state. A military 
commission was appointed to try the 
delinquents, the principal of whom 
were men who had already been par- 
doned for the same crime: prince 
Gagarin, governor of Siberia, prince 
Mentchikof, the first subject in the em- 
pire, admiral count Apraxin and his 
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brother, general Bruce, and prince 
Volkonski, governor of Arkhangel. 
They were all convicted of peculation : 
Gagarin was beheaded, Volkonski shot ; 
the rest were let off for pecuniary fines 
and the usual castigation administered 
by the czar with his walking-stick. 
Thus lightly did Peter deal with the 
enemies of his people, after punishing 
with inhuman rigor his own son, and 
others who had personally offended 
him by a few indiscretions. 
Mentchikof, so often convicted, and 
punished rather as a rascally valet than 
as a guilty minister, was always incor- 
rigible. ‘The senate had ample proof 
of his peculations, but not one of its 
members durst raise his voice to call 
the favorite to account. All they 
could venture to do was, to draw up a 
tabular statement of his depredations , 
and this was laid on the table opposite 
the ezar’s seat. Peter saw the paper 
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cast his eye over it, but seemed to pay 
no attention to its contents. The paper 
remained constantly in the same place. 
_ At last one day as Tolstoi was seated in 
the senate beside the czar, he made 
bold to ask what his majesty thought 
of that document. ‘ Nothing,” replied 
Peter, “but that Mentchikof will al- 
ways be Mentchikof.” 
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CHAPTER IL 


THE BURLESQUE OF THE CONCLAVE.—IN 
STITUTIONS OF THE YEAR 1718.—PEACE 
OF NEUSTADT.—PETER’S FINANCIAL RE- 
SOURCES. 


Tue appalling episode we have’just re- 
lated was so far from engrossing the 
thoughts of the czar, that it hardly in- 
terrupted the course of his ordinary 
occupations. Nay, as if to darken still 
more the tragic horrors of the year 
1718, by mingling with them the 
coarsest and most disgusting buffoon- 
ery, it was in that very year he insti- 
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tuted the crapulous burlesque of the 
Conclave. 
The occasion of it was this. During 


_ the ezar’s visit to Paris, the doctors of 


the Sorbonne addressed him with the 
view of effecting a union between the 
Russo-Greek Church and that of Rome, 
and they presented to him a memo- 
rial, full of learned arguments against 
the schismatical tenets of his co-relig- 
ionists. This memorial only gave 
great offence to the court of Rome, 
without pleasing either the emperor or 
the church of Russia. 

“Tn this plan of reunion,” says Vol- 
taire, “ there were some political mat- 
ters which they did not understand, 
and some points of controversy which 
they said they understood, and which 
each party explained according to its 
humor. There was a question about 
the Holy Ghost, who according to the 
Latins, proceeds from the Father and 
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the Son: and according to the Greeks, 
at present, proceeds from the Father, 
through the Son, after having, for a 
long time, proceeded from the Father 
only. They quoted St. Epiphanius, 
who says, that ‘the Holy Ghost is not 
the Son’s brother, nor the Father’s 
grandson.’ But the czar, at leaving 
Paris, had other business than to ex- 
plain passages from St. Epiphanius ; 
however, he received the Sorbonne’s 
memorial with great affability: they 
also wrote to some Russian bishops, 
who returned a polite answer; but the 
greater number received the overture 
with indignation.” 

It was to dissipate the apprehensions 
of this reunion that, after expelling the 
Jesuits from his dominions, he institut- 
ed the mock conclave, as he had pre 
viously set on foot other burlesque ex- 
hibitions, for the purpose of turning the 
office of patriarch into ridicule. 
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There was at his court an old man 
named Sotof, an enormous drunkard, 
and a court-fool of long standing; 
he had taught the czar to write, and, 
by this service, imagined that he 
deserved the highest dignities. Peter 
promised to confer on him one of the 
most eminent in the known world: he 
ereated him knzaz papa, that is to say, 
prince-pope, with a salary of 2000 
roubles, and a palace at Petersburg, in 
the Tatar ward. Sotof was enthroned 
by buffoons; four fellows, who stam- 
mered, were appointed to harangue 
him on his exaltation; his mock holi- 
ness created a number of cardinals, 
and rode in procession at the head 
of them, sitting astride on a cask of 
prandy, which was laid on a sledge 
drawn by four oxen. They were fol- 
owed by other ssedges loaded with 
food and drink ; and the march was 
recompanied by the rough music of 
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drums, trumpets, horns, hautboys, and 
fiddles, all playing out of tune ; and the 
clattering of pots and pans brandished 
by a troop of cooks and scullions. The 
train was swelled by a number of men 
dressed as monks of various Romish or- 
ders, and each carrying a bottle and 
glass. The czar and his courtiers 
brought up the rear; the former in the 
garb of a Dutch skipper; the latter in 
various comic disguises. 

When the procession arrived at the 
place where the conclave was to be 
held, the cardinals’ were led into a 
long gallery, part of which had been 
boarded off into a range of closets, in 
each of which a cardinal was shut up 
with plenty of food and intoxicating 
liquors. To every one of their emi- 
nences were attached two conclavists 
—cunning young fellows, whose bus- 
iness it was to ply their principals 
well with drink, carry real or pretend 
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ed messages to and fro between the mem- 
bers of the sacred college, and provoke 
them to bawl out all sorts of abuse of 
each other and of their respective fam- 
ilies. ‘The czar listened eagerly to all 
this ribaldry, not forgetting in the 
midst of his glee to note down on his 
tablets any hints of which it might be 
possible for him to make a vindictive 
use. ‘The cardinals were not released 
from confinement until they were all 
agreed upon a number of farcical ques- 
tions submitted to them by the kniaz 
papa. The orgie lasted three days 
and three nights. The doors of the 
conclave were at last thrown open in 
the middle of the day, and the pope 
and his cardinals were carried home 
dead drunk on sledges—that is to say, 
such of them as survived; for some 
had actually died during the debauch, 
and others never recovered from its 
effects. 
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This stupid farce was repeated three 
times; and on the last occasion espe- 
cially it was accompanied with other 
abominations, which admit of no de- 
scription. Peter himself had his death 
accelerated by his excesses in the last 
conclave. 


From 1714 to 1717 Peter published 
ninety-two ordinances or regulations ; 
in 1718 alone, in that year of crime, 
thirty-six ukases, or regulations, were 
promulgated, and twenty-seven in 
1719. The majority of them related 
directly to his new establishments. 

The council of mines dates its origin 
from that period, as do also the uni- 
formity of weights and measures, the 
institution of schools for teaching arith- 
metic in all the towns of the empire ; 
that of orphan-houses and foundling- © 
hospitals, of workshops for the poor, 
and of manufactories of tapestry, silks 
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linens, and cloths for soldiers’ clothing ; 
the founding of the city of Ladoga; 
the canal of the same name, which he 
began with his own hands; that of 
Cronstadt ; the plan of another, which 
now unites the Baltic to the Caspian, 
by the intermedium of the Volga; be- 
sides numerous measures of detail, in- 
cluding the police, the health of towns, 
lighting and cleansing, founded upon 
what he had remarked during the pre- 
vious year in the great cities of Enu- 
rope. 

At this sanguinary epoch it was, 
that, by this multitude of establish- 
ments for the promotion of all kinds of 
industry, he gave the most rapid im- 
pulse to the knowledge, commerce, and 
civilization, to which he sacrificed his 
son ; as though, by thus redoubling his 
activity, he had sought to escape from 
himself, or to palliate, by the impor- 
tance of the result, the horror of the 
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sacrifice. In several of these ordi- 
nances, it is remarkable, that either 
from the inconsistency which is inhe- 
rent in our nature, or from the pride 
of a despot, which believes itself to be 
detached from and above every thing, 
he required respect to be paid to relig- 
ion, at the very moment when, with 
such cruelty, he was paying no re- 
spect to the sanctity of his own oath ; 
and yet the importance of keeping 
sworn faith must have been well 
known to a prince who one day said, 
‘‘ The irreligious cannot be tolerated, 
because, by sapping religion, they turn 
into ridicule the sacredness of an oath, 
which is the foundation of all soci- 
ety.” 

It is true, that on this occasion, 
pushing right into wrong, as he too 
often did, he mutilated and banished 
to Siberia a miserable creature, who 
when drunk, had been guilty of blas 
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phemy. So intolerant was he against 
intolerance. 

The Raskolniks were, and still are, 
the blind and uncompromising ene- 
mies of all innovation. One of them, 
at that period, even believed that he 
might avenge Heaven by an assassina- 
tion. Under the guise of a suppliant, 
this fanatic had easily penetrated into 
the chamber of the prince; he was al- 
ready within reach of him, and, while 
he feigned to implore him, his hand 
was seeking for the dagger under his 
clothes, when, fortunately, it dropped 
and betrayed the assassin, by falling at 
the feet of the czar. 

This abortive crime had made the 
persecution rage with redoubled fury, 
when, all at once, a frightful report 
was spread; it was soon confirmed ; 
several hundred of these wretched be- 
ings had taken refuge in a church, and, 
rather than abjure their supersti- 
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tions, had set fire to their asylum, 
leaving nothing but their ashes to their 
persecutor. A horrible sacrifice, but 
which was not useless! Peter saw his 
error; his intolerance was only politi- 
cal; it was enlightened by these flames, 
which religious intolerance witnessed 
with such atrocious joy. 

Yet unable to forgive these secta- 
ries an obstinacy which was victorious 
over his own, he once more tried 
against them the weapon of ridicule: 
he ordered that they should wear a bit 
of yellow stuff on their backs, to distin- 
gish them from his other subjects. 
This mark of humiliation, however, 
they considered as a distinction. Some 
malignant advisers endeavored to rouse 
his anger again, but he replied, “ No; 
I have learned that they are men of 
pure morals; they are the most up- 
right merchants in the empire; and 
neither honor nor the welfare of the 
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country will allow of their being mar- 
tyred for their errors. Besides, that 
which a degrading badge and force of 
reason have been unable to effect, will 
never be accomplished by punishment; 
let them, therefore, live in peace.” 
These were remarkable words, and 
worthy the pupil of Holland and Eng- 
land, worthy of a prince to whom su- 
perstition was a most inveterate enemy. 
In reality, he was a believer, but not 
credulous ; and even while he knelt on 
the field of victory, he gave thanks to 
God alone for the reward of so many 
toils, and could separate the cause of 
Heaven from that of the priests; it was 
his wish that they should be citizens. 
‘We have seen that he subjected them 
to the same taxes as his other subjects ; 
and because the monks eluded them, 
he diminished their numbers. He un- 
masked the superstitious impostures 
vf the priests, who all sought to close 
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up every cranny by which the light 
might have a chance of reaching them, 

For this reason, they held Peters- 
burg in abhorrence. According to 
their description of it, this halfbuilt 
city, by which Russia already aspired 
to civilization, was one of the mouths 
of hell. It was they who obtained 
from the unfortunate Alexis a promise 
that it should be destroyed. Their 
prophecies repeatedly fixed the epoch 
at which it would be overthrown by 
the wrath of Heaven. The labors 
upon it were then suspended, for so 
great was the fear thus inspired, that 
the orders of the terrible czar were al- 
most isued in vain. 

On one occasion, these lying priests 
were for some days particularly active; 
they dispiayed one of their sacred im- 
ages, from which the tears flowed mi- 
raculously ; it wept the fate which im- 
pended over those who dwelt in this 
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new city. ‘Its hour is at hand,” said 
they, “and it will be swallowed up 
with all its inhabitants, by a tremen- 
dous inundation.” On hearing of this 
miracle of the tears, the treacherous 
construction which was put upon it, 
and the perturbation which it occasion- 
ed, Peter thought it necessary to hasten 
to the spot. ‘There, in the midst of the 
people, who were petrified with terror, 
and of his tongue-tied court, he seized 
the miraculous image, and discovered 
its mechanism; the multitude were 
stupefied with a pious horror, but he 
opened their eyes by showing them, in 
those of the idol, the congealed oil, 
which was melted by the flame of 
tapers inside, and then flowed drop by 
drop through openings artfully provid- 
ed for the purpose. 

At a later period he did still more; 
the horrible execution of a young Rus- 
gan by the priests was the cause. This 
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unfortunate man had brought back 
from Germany a highly valuable know- 
ledge of medicine, and had left there 
some superstitious prejudices. For 
this reason all his motions were watch- 
ed by the priests; and they at last 
caught up some thoughtless words 
against their sacred images. They 
immediately arrested the regenerated 
young Russian, sentenced him without 
merey, and put him to a torturing 
death. ; 
But this individual evil produced 
a general good. Indignant at their 
cruelty, Peter deprived the clergy of 
the right of condemning to death. 
The priests lost a jurisdiction which 
they alleged they had possessed for 
seven centuries, from the time of Vla- 
dimir the Great, and thus the source » 
of their power was for ever annihilated 
by this execrable abuse of it. 

Tt was particularly in that sangui- 
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nary year, so fatal to the last hope 
which the old Russians placed in his 


~ successor, that Peter seemed in haste 


to sever them from their ancient cus- 
toms, by giving an entirely new form 
to the administration of hisempire. As 
far back as 1711, he had already re- 
placed the old supreme court of the 
boyars by a senate, a sovereign coun- 
cil, into which merit and _ services 
might obtain admission, independent 
of noble origin. Subsequently, and 
every year, other changes had been 
effected. Thus, in 1717, he brought 
from France, along with a commercial 
treaty, the institution of a general po- 
lice. But, in 1718, instead of the old 
prikaz, he substituted, at one stroke, 
colleges for foreign affairs, naval af- 
fairs, finance, justice, and commerce, 
and fixed, by a general regulation, and 
with the utmost minuteness, the func- 
tions and privileges of each of them. 
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At the same time, when capable 
Russians were not to be found, he ap- 
pointed his Swedish prisoners, and the 
most eminent of the foreigners, to fill 
these administrative and judicial situa- 
tions. He was careful to give the 
highest offices to natives, and the sec- 
ond to foreigners, that the native offi- 
cers might support, against the pride 
and jealousy of their countrymen, 
these foreigners who served them as 
instructors and guides. For the pur- 
pose of forming his young nobles for 
the service of the state, he adjoined a 
considerable number of them to each 
college; and there merit alone could 
raise them from the lowest stations to 
the first rank. 


The death of Charles XII. was im- 
mediately followed by a revolution ix 
Sweden. His sister Ulrica Eleonora, 
who was married to the crown-prince 
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of _.Hesse Cassel, succeeded him on 
the throne; but the constitution was 
changed, the despotic authority of the 
crown was reduced to a mere shadow, 
and the queen and her husband be- 
came the tools of an oligarchy, who 
usurped all the powers of the state. 
The ezar and the new queen mutu- 
ally protested their desire for peace ; 
but Peter at the same time announced 
to the Swedish plenipotentiaries that 
if the propositions he had made were 
not accepted within two months, he 
would march forty-thousand men into 
Sweden to expedite the negotiations. 
A project for the pacification of the 
north, the very opposite from that con- 
ceived by Gortz, was formed by the 
diet of Brunswick. The concocters of 
this scheme started trom the principle 
that the German possessions of Swe 
den were more onerous than profitable 
to that power, as the occasions of inter- 
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minable wars. It was resolved, there- 
fore, that they should be abandoned 
to the powers that had conquered 
them; but as it was reasonable that 
the new possessors should purchase the 
ratification of their titles by some ser- 
vices to the common cause, they were 
required to aid Sweden in recovering 
possession of Finland and of Livonia, 
the granary of that kingdom. Of all 
the czar’s conquests nothing was to be 
left to him but Petersburg, Cronstadt, 
and Narva; and if he refused to assent 
to this arrangement, all the contract- 
ing powers were to unite their forces 
and compel him to submit. This was 
one of those brilliant and chimerical 
schemes with which diplomatists some- 
times allow their minds to be so daz- 
zled, as not to be convinced of their 
impracticability until after a lavish 
waste of blood. 

Whilst the allies were in imagination 
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depriving Peter of his conquests, Sinia 
vin, his admiral, took from the Swedes 
two ships of the line and a brigantine, 
which were carrying corn to Stock- 
holm. The queen of Sweden, howev- 
er, encouraged by the promises made 
her by Lord Carteret, the ambassador 
of George L., intimated to the czar that 
she would break off the conferences at 
Aland if he did not consent to restore 
all the provinces he had conquered. 
By way of reply, Peter went in June, 
1719, with a fleet of 30 ships, 150 gal- 
leys, and 300 barges, carrying in all 
40,000 men, to Aland, took up his sta- 
tion for a while under the cliffs of the 
island of Liameland, and sent Apraxin 
to ravage the wastes on the right of 
Stockholm, whilst Lessy destroyed ev- 
ery thing on the left of the city. North 
and South Telge, Nykdping, Norké- 
ping, Osthammer, and Oregrund, to- 
gether with two small towns, were 
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burned, besides 150 noble mansions, 43 
mills, 1860 villages, 21 copper, iron, 
and tile works—among the iron works 
one was worth 300,000 dollars; 100,- 
000 cattle were slaughtered, and 80,- 
000 bars of iron thrown into the sea. 
The mines were blown up, and the 
woods set on fire, and Stockholm itself 
was seriously threatened. Meanwhile, 
the English fleet under admiral Norris 
again entered the Baltic. Peter sent 
a message to the English admiral ask- 
ing peremptorily whether he came 
only as a friend to Sweden, or as an 
enemy to Russia. The admiral’s an- 
swer was, that as yet he had no posi- 
tive orders. ‘This equivocal reply did 
not hinder Peter from keeping the sea, 
and incessantly harassing the Swedes 
before the eyes of their naval allies. 
The Swedish oligarchs and their 
mock king’ had reckoned in vain 


1 Ulrica had ceded the crown to her husband. 
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upon the intercession of the English 
ambassador, and the aid of the admiral 
and his fleet. Carteret was not even 
listened to by Peter, and admiral Nor- 
ris did not venture to attack the Rus- 
sians, because he knew that the English 
nation was dissatisfied with the politics 
of their king and of his ministers, who 
favored his Hanoverian plans. The 
Swedes were at length obliged to ac- 
quiesce in the Russian demands: nego- 
tiations for peace were again com- 
menced in Neustadt at the end of the 
year 1720, but their conclusion was 
only brought about at the close of the 
following year by the exercise of some 
further cruelties on the part of the 
Russians. The Swedes had demanded 
a cessation of hostilities during the 
whole time in which the negotiations 
were pending, but Peter only granted 
it till May, 1721, in order to compel 
the council of state to come to a reso- 
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lution by that time; and as they still 
procrastinated, the whole coast of Swe- 
den was again plundered and devas- 
tated in the month of June. The Rus- 
sian incendiaries landed in sight of the 
English, whose fleet, under admiral 
Norris, still continued in the Baltic, 
but did not venture to lend any assist- 
ance to the Swedes. The whole coast, 
from Gefle as far as Umea, was rav- 
aged ; four small towns, nineteen villa- 
ges, eighty noble, and five hundred 
peasants’ houses burnt; twelve iron- 
works and eight saw-mills destroyed ; 
six galleys and other ships carried 
away. Peter’s plenipotentiaries at last 
-prevailed ; for so he jocularly called 
his soldiers and sailors who were com- 
mitting such horrible destruction in 
Sweden. Negotiations were again 
opened in Neustadt, a small town of 
Finland, and the war of twenty-one 
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years was closed by a peace dictated 
by the conquering czar. 

The provinces ceded to Russia by 
the peace of Neustadt (10th September 
1721) were Livonia, Esthonia, and Care- 
lia, together with Viborg, Kexholm, and 
the island of Oesel; on the other hand, 
Peter restored Finland, with the ex- 
ception of Viborg and Kexholm, and 
promised to pay two millions of dollars, 
but in the first years of the peace scarce- 
ly paid off half a million. 

From this time forward, the despotic 
sway and military oppression of Russia 
became the dread of all neighboring 
countries and people. All contributed 
to the external greatness and splendor 
of the ruler of a barbarous but power- 
ful race of slaves, whom he constrained 
to adopt the vestments of civilization. 
The czar commanded in Poland and 
Scandinavia, where weak or wicked 
governments were constantly in dread 
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from the discontent of the people. He 
also gained an influence in Germany, 
which ultimately caused nosmall anxiety 
tothe emperor and the empire. The Rus- 
sian minister Bestujef played the chief 
part in Sweden in all political affairs, 
sometimes by counsel and sometimes by 
threats, sometimes by mediation and 
sometimes by commands. Bestujef 
was powerful in the Swedish council, 
and at the same time, in compliance 
with the wishes of his master, allured 
artists, artisans, workmen, and all those 
who had been deprived of occupation, 
or ruined, by the late inroads of the Rus- 
sians, to remove with their tools, manu- 
factures, and trades to Russia. Peter 
employed these people in all parts of his 
empire to raise up manufactories, to ori- 
ginate trades, and to set mines and iron- 
works inaction. The Russian minister 
spoke in a no less commanding tone in 
Copenhagen than in Sweden, for Den 
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mark was also frightened by Peter’s 
threats to adopt and second the cause 
of the duke of Holstein. The duke was 
detained in Russia by repeated prom- 
ises, of whose fulfilment there was little 
prospect. The Poles, through Russian 
mediation, were at length reconciled 
to their king, and the Russians not only 
kept firm possession of Courland, but 
remained in Poland itself, under the 
pretence of preserving the peace of the 
country. Peter, nevertheless, in his ne- 
gotiations with Gértz and Charles XIL., 
had showed himself well inclined to sa- 
crifice king Augustus tohis plans; but 
this scheme was frustrated by the death 
of Charles. 

Peter had now achieved a _prodig- 
ious amount of external and internal 
power ; yet the original nucleus of it 
all was nothing more than fifty young 
companions in debauchery, whom he 
cransformed into soldiers, and the re- 
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mains of a sailing-boat which had been 

left forgotten in a magazine. In twenty- 

five years, this seed, nursed by a skilful 

and vigorous hand, had, on the one part, 

produced two hundred thousand men, 

divided into fifty-five regiments, and 

cantoned, with three hundred field- 

pieces, in permanent quarters; a body. 
of engineers, and, particularly, of for- 
midable artillerymen; and fourteen 

thousand pieces of cannon, deposited 
in a great central establishment, in the 
fortresses, and three military magazines 
on the frontiers of the three chief na- 
tional enemies, the Turks, the Poles, 

and the Swedes. On the other hand, 
from the relics of the sailing-boat had 
arisen thirty ships of the line, a propor- 
tionate number of frigates and smaller 
vessels of war, two hundred galleys with 
sails and oars, and a multitude of ex- 
perienced mariners. 

But with what treasures did Peter 
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undertake the moral and physical trans- 
formation of such an extensive empire ? 
We behold an entire land metamor- 
phosed: cities containing a hundred 
thousand souls, ports, canals, and estab- 
lishments of all kinds, created; thou- 
sands of skilful Europeans attracted, 
maintained, and rewarded; several fleets © 
built, and others purchased; a perma- 
nent army of a hundred and twenty 
thousand men trained, equipped, pro- 
vided with every species of arms and 
ammunition, and several times renew- 
ed ; subsidies of men and money given 
to Poland; and four wars undertaken. 
One of those wars spread over half of 
Europe; and when it had lasted twenty- 
me years, the treasury from which it 
was fed, still remained full. And Pe- 
ter, whose revenues on his accession to 
the throne did not exceed a few hundred 
thousand pounds, declared to Munich 
“that he could have carried on the war 
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for twenty-one years longer without 
contracting any debt.” 

Will order and economy be sufficient 
to account for these phenomena? We 
must, doubtless, admire them in the 
czar, who refused himself every super- 
fluity, at the same time that he spared 
nothing for the improvement of his em- 
pire. Much must have been gained 
when, after having wrested the indi- 
rect taxes from the boyars, who were 
at once civil, military, and financial 
managers, and from those to whom the 
boyars sold in portions the collecting 
of them, Peter, in imitation of Hol- 
land, intrusted the finances to commit- 
tees composed of select merchants, 
We may also feel less surprise at the 
increase of his revenue, after we have 
seen him subjecting to’ taxation the 
clergy as well as the laity ; suppress- 
ing a number of monasteries, by forbid 
ding monastic vows to be taken before 
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the age of fifty; and uniting their es- 
tates to the domains .of the crown, 
which were swelled by confiscations, 
by the reverting back of his brother 
Ivan’s appanage, and by his conquests 
from the Swedes. 

We must remark, at the same time, 
that he had opened bis states to foreign 
commerce, and to the treasures of 
Europe, which were carried thither to 
be exchanged for the many raw mate- 
rials which had hitherto remained 
valueless; we must consider the aug- 
mentation of revenue which necessarily 
ensued, and the possibility of requiring 
to be paid in money a multitude of 
taxes which had previously been paid 
in kind. Thus, in place of quotas of 
provisions, which were brought from 
great distances, and were highly op- 
pressive to the people, he substituted a 
tax ; and the sum raised was applied to 
the payment of contractors. It is true 
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that even under this new system the 
state was shamefully robbed; for the 
nobles contrived in secret to get the 
contracts into their own hands, in order 
to fatten upon the blood of the people ; 
but Peter at length perceived them ; 
the evil betrayed itself by its own enor- 
mity. The czar then created commis- 
sions of inquiry, passed whole days in 
them, and, during several years, keep- 
ing these great peculators always in 
sight, made them disgorge by fines and 
confiscations, and punished them by 
the knout, the halter, and the axe. 

To this superintendence by the head 
of the state, which, subsequently to 
1715, the contraction of the war within 
a narrower circle allowed him to exert, 
let us add the increase of salary to the 
collectors, which deprived them of all 
pretext for misconduct. Nor must it 
be forgotten that most of the stipends 
were paid in kind; and that, for seve 
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ral years, the war, being carried on out 
of the empire, supplied its own wants. 
It must be observed, too, that the cities 
and provinces in which the troops were 
afterwards quartered, furnished their 
pay on the spot, by which the charge 
of discount was saved; and that. the 
measures which they adopted for their 
subsistence appear to have been muni- 
cipal, and consequently as little op- 
pressive as possible. Finally, we must 
remark, in 1721, the substitution, in 
place of the Tatar house-tax, of a poll- 
tax, which was a real impost on land, 
assessed according to a census repeated 
every twenty years, and the payment 
of which the agriculturists regulated 
among themselves, in proportion to the 
value of their produce. 

At the same time, the reformer refus- 
ed to foreigners the privilege of trading 
with each other in Russia; he even 
gave to his subjects exclusively the 
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right of conveying to the frontiers of — 
the empire the merchandise which 
foreigners had bought from them in 
the interior. Thus he insured to his 
own people the profit of carriage. In 
1716 he chose rather to give up an ad- 
vantageous alliance with the English, 
than to gerpcas this right in their 
favor.’ 

But all the causes we have enumer- 
ated will not yet account for the possi- 
bility of so many gigantic undertakings, 
and such immense results, with a fixed 
revenue in specie, which, in 1715, was 
estimated by an attentive observer, at 
only some millions of roubles. But in 
the fiscal expedients of a despotic em- 
pire it is to fluctuating revenue, illegal 
resources, and arbitrary measures that 


1 Every one now knows that measures like these are con- 
trary to sound commercial principles; but that fact was not 
dreamed of until a century after Peter’s death. The repea 
of the English navigation laws is an event of yesterday. 
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we must direct our attention ; astonish- 
ment then ceases, and then begins pity 
for one party, indignation against an- 
other, and surprise excited by the 
ignorance with respect to commercial 
affairs which is displayed by the high 
and mighty geniuses of despotism, in 
comparison with the unerring instinct 
which is manifested by the humblest 
community of men who are free. 

It is the genius of Russian despotism, 
therefore, that we must question as to 
the means by which it produced such 
gigantic results; but however far it 
may be disposed to push its frightful 
candor, will it point out to us its army 
recruited by men whom the villages 
sent tied together in pairs, and at their 
own expense? Soldiers at a penny a 
day, payable every four months,’ and 
often marching without pay; slavex, 
whom it was thought quite enough wv: 


1 See Manstein, 
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feed, and who were contented with 
some handfuls of rye, or of oats made 
into gruel, or into ill-baked bread; ’ 
unfortunate wretches, who, in spite of 
the blunders of their generals, were 
compelled to be victorious, under pain 
of being decimated!* Or will this 
despotism confess that, while it gave 
nothing to these serfs, who were enlist- 
ed for life, it required every thing from 
them ; that, after twenty-one years of 
war, it compelled them to dig canals, 
like miserable bond-slaves? ‘For they 
ought to serve their country,” said Pe- 
ter, “either by defending or enriching 
it; that is what they are made for.” 
Could this autocrat pride himself on 
the perennial fulness of an exchequer, 
which violated its engagements in such 
a manner, that most foreigners who 
were in his service were anxious to quit 
it? What answer could he make to 


1 See Perry. 2 See Kamensky, Life of Mentchikof, 
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that hollow and lengthened groan, 
which, even yet, seems to rise from 
every house in Taganrok, and in Peters: 
burg, and from his forts, built by the 
most deadly kind of statute-labor, and 
peopled by requisitions? One-half of 
the inhabitants of the villages were 
sent to construct them, and were reliev- 
ed by the other half every six months ; 
and the weakest and the most industri- 
ous of them never more saw their 
homes ! 

These unfortunate beings, whatever 
might be their calling, from the com- 
mon delver to the watchmaker and 
jeweller, were torn without mercy from 
their families, their ploughs, their work- 
shops, and their counting-houses. They 
travelled to their protracted torture at 
their own expense ; they worked with- 
out any pay. Some were compelled 
to fill up swamps, and build houses on 
them; others, to remove thither sud- 
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denly, and establish their trade there ; 
and the whole of these hapless men, 
one part of whom were bent to the 
earth with toil, and the other part in a 
manner lost in a new world, were so 
badly fed and sheltered, or breathed 
such a pestilential air, that the Russians 
of that period used to say that Peters- 
burg was built upon a bed of human 
skeletons. 

Listen to the complaints of the nobles 
and the richest merchants: after the 
gift of a hundred vessels had been re- 
quired from them, they were forced to 
unite in this slough to build stone hous- 
es, and were also constrained to live 
there at a much greater expense than 
they would have incurred in their own 
homes. And when even the clergy 
remoustrated against the excessive tax- 
es laid upon the priests, who were able 
to indemnify themselves out of their 
flocks; who can be astonished at the 
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possibility of so many creations, and at 
the plenitude of a treasury which open- 
ed so widely to receive, and so scantily 
to disburse ? 

Personal services, taxes in kind, taxes 
in money, these were the three main 
sources of the power of the czar. We 
have just seen what estimate we ought 
to form as to the manner in which the 
first of these was employed. As to 
the taxes in kind and in money, how 
could the insulated cries of such a mul- 
titude of tax-payers, who were scattered 
over so wide a space, have reached the 
pesent age, if the excess of a simulta- 
neous and universal evil had not blend- 
ed them into one vast clamor, stronger 
even than time and space? It is from 
this we learn the names of the throng 
of taxes which were laid upon every 
thing, and at every opportunity, for 
the war, the admiralty, the recruiting- 
service, for the horses used in the public 
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works, for the brick and lime-kilns 
required in the building of Petersburg, 
for the post-office, the governinent of- 
fices, the extraordinary expenses, for 
the contributions in kind, for the requi- 
sitions of men and their pay and sub- 
sistence, and for the salaries of those 
who were in place; to which must be 
added innumerable other duties on 
mills, ponds, baths, beehives, meadows, 
gardens, and, in the towns, on every 
square fathom of land which bore the 
name of black, or non-free; and all this 
was aggravated by other exorbitant 
and grinding burdens, and by fleecing 
the artisans in proportion to their in- 
dustry and their assumed wealth; the 
result of which was that they concealed 
both; the most laborious of them 
buried their earnings that they might 
hide them from the nobles; and the 
nobles intrusted their riches to foreigr 
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banks, that they might hide them from 
the czar. 

To this we have yet to add the sec- 
ondary oppressions: collectors, whose 
annual pay was, for a long time, only 
six roubles; and who, nevertheless, 
accumulated fortunes in four years, for 
they converted to their own use two- 
thirds of the sums which they extort- 
ed ; executing by torture whoever was 
unable to pay, they made the most 
horrible misuse of the unlimited pow- 
ers which, according to the practice of 
absolute governments, were necessarily 
intrusted to them: despotism being 
unable to act otherwise than by delega- 
tion. 

These men had the right of levying 
taxes on all the markets of the country, 
of laying whatever duties they pleased 
upon commodities, and of breaking 
into houses, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing or discovering infractions of their 
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orders : so that the unfortunate people, 
finding that they had nought which 
they could call their own, and that 
every thing, even to their industry, 
belonged to the czar, ceased to exert 
themselves for more than a mere sub- 
sistence, and lost that spirit which only 
a man’s personal interest can inspire. 
Accordingly, the forests were peopled 
with men driven to desperation, and 
those who at first remained in the vil- 
lages, finding that they were obliged 
to pay the taxes of the fugitives as 
well as their own, speedily joined their 
companions. 

What can bear witness more strong- 
ly to the disordered state of those times 
than the facts themselves? They show 
us grandees, who were possessed of the 
highest credit, repeatedly convicted of 
embezzling the public money ; others, 
hanged or beheaded ; and a vice-chan- 
cellor himself daring, without any au 
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thority, to give places and pensions, 
and, in so poor a country, contriving 
to purloin nearly a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. It was not, there- 
fore, the czar alone whom the people 
accused of their sufferings. But such 
is the tenure of despotism, that, in de- 
priving the people of their will, it 
takes upon itself the whole responsibili- 
ty. All, however, agree that, about 
1715, they beheld their czar astounded 
at the aspect of such numerous evils ; 
they acknowledge the efforts which he 
had made, and that all of them had not 
been fruitless. 

But at the same time, to account for 
the inexhaustible abundance of the 
autocrat’s treasury, they represent him 
to us as monopolizing every thing for 
his own benefit, giving to the current 
coin of his empire the value which 
suited his purpose, and receiving it 
‘rom foreigners at no more than its 
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intrinsic worth. They accuse him of 
having engrossed the purchase or sale 
of numberless native and foreign pro- 
ductions, either by suddenly taxing 
various kinds of merchandise, or by 
assuming the right of being the exclu- 
sive purchaser, at his own price, to sell 
again at an exorbitant price when he 
had become the sole possessor. They 
say also that, forestalling every thing, 
their czar made himself the sole mer- 
chant trading from European Russia 
to China and Siberia, as well as the 
sole mint-master, the sole trader in to- 
bacco, soap, talc, pitch, and tar; that 
having also declared himself the only 
public-house keeper in an empire 
where drunkenness held sovereign 
sway, this monopoly annually brought 
back into his coffers all the pay that 
had been disbursed from them. 

When, in 1716, he wished to defray 
the expenses of his second journey to 
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Holland, and at the same time avoid 
being a loser by the rate of exchange, 
what was the plan which he adopted ? 
He laid hands on all the leather in- 
tended for exportation, which he paid 
for at a maximum fixed by himself, and 
then exported it on his own account, 
the proceeds being made payable in 
Holland, where it was purchased by 
foreigners. 

It is thus that many of his contem- 
poraries explain the riches of a prince 
who was the principal manufacturer 
and merchant of a great empire, the 
creator, the superintendent of its arts. 
In his eyes, his subjects were nothing 
more than workmen, whose labors he 
prompted, estimated, and rewarded ac- 
cording to his own pleasure; he re- 
served to himself the sale of the 
produce of their industry, and the im- 
mense profits which he thus gained 
ne employed in doubling that produce. 
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What a singular founder of com 
merce in his empire was a monarch 
who drew it all within his own sphere, 
and absorbed it in himself! We may, 
however, be allowed to believe that he 
sometimes became a merchant and 
manufacturer, as he became a soldier 
and a sailor, for the sake of example, 
and that the obstinate repugnance of 
his ignorant subjects to many branches 
of industry and commerce long compell- 
ed him to retain the monopoly of them, 
whether he would or not. 

It is curious to remark how his des- 
potism recoiled upon himself, when he 
interfered with matters so impatient of 
arbitrary power as trade and credit. 
Solovief is an example of this. Assist- 
ed by the privileges which Peter had 
granted to him, that merchant succeed- 
ed in establishing at Amsterdam the 
first commercial Russian factory that 
had ever been worthy of notice; but 
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in 1717, when the czar visited Holland 
for the second time, his greedy cour- 
tiers irritated him against their fellow 
countryman. Solovief had not chosen 
to ransom himself from the envy which 
his riches inspired. They therefore 
slandered him to their sovereign; he 
was arrested and sent back to Russia; 
his correspondents lost their advances ; 
confidence was ruined, and the auto- 
crat, by confiscating this source of 
riches, destroyed his work with his 
own hand.’ 

Here, then, as far as regards his ex- 
ternal resources, is solved the miracle 
of such sudden and wonderful creations 





1 Yet he had a glimpse of something like free-trade prin- 
ciples. He would never impose any higher penalty on 
smuggling than confiscation. ‘‘ Commerce,” he said, “is 
like a timid maiden, who is scared by rough usage, and 
must be won by gentle means. Smuggle who will, and wel- 
come. The merchant who exposes himself to the chance of 
haying his goods confiscated, runs a greater risk than my 
treasury. If he cheats me nine times and I catch him the 
venth, I shall be no loser by the game.” 
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of all kinds! Can owr age feel sur- 
prise at any thing whatever effected, in 
the lapse of five-and-twenty years, by 
confiscations, arbitrary taxes, monopo- 
lies, requisitions, compulsory labor, and 
a mind that shrinks not from the use of 
the most desperate means? And when 
to all these powerful movers we add 
the docile disposition arising from long 
slavery, what ground can there remain 
for astonishment? Do not the onions 
and the servitude of Egypt sufficiently 
explain the enormous magnitude of ita 
pyramids ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PETER IS SURNAMED THE GREAT.—THE 
PATRIARCHATE ABOLISHED.—THE TCHIN 
INSTITUTED.—PERSIAN CAMPAIGN. 


Great were the rejoicings in Russia, 
and especially in Petersburg, on the 
conclusion of a peace which had so 
prosperously terminated a long and ter- 
rible war. All delinquents in prison 
were released, excepting only those 
guilty of robbery, murder, and high 
treason; and all arrears of taxes due to 
the czar’s treasury were remitted. A 
grand naval gala was held, not the 
least conspicuous object in which was 
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the small sailing vessel, the first sight 
of which had inspired the ezar with the 
idea of creating a navy. His biog- 
raphers tell us with what care he de- 
lighted to adorn it, to cover it with 
gilded copper, and arm it with silver 
cannon; with what precautions he had 
it brought from Arkhangel to Peters- 
burg; how, on its arrival, he himself 
assumed the office of its pilot, while the 
highest grandees of his empire acted 
as sailors; how he steered it through 
his fleet, which was dressed out with 
flags, and pointed out to it, as it were, 
those gigantic vessels which had been 
so often victorious, and which saluted 
the humble boat by volleys from the 
whole of their artillery ; so that, as the 
ezar expressed it, ‘this worthy little 
grandfather might receive the compli- 
ments of all these fine children, who 
were indebted to him for their exist- 
ence.” In the midst of their rejoicings 
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Peter was promoted to the rank of ad- 
miral, and the senate solemnly confer- 
red upon him the titles of Great, Him- 
peror, and Lather of his country. 

*‘ Hmperor ” is the name of a conven- 
tional dignity, which belongs de jure 
to whoever enjoys it de facto; but 
history may challenge Peter’s right to 
the appellations of Great and Father of 
his country. Prodigious strength of 
will, and extraordinary perceptive and 
imitative powers, the scope of which 
was yet rigidly limited to material ob- 
jects, fall far short of constituting a 
great man. In one to whom that title 
is due all the faculties of human nature 
must exist in well-balanced develop- 
ment and vigor; but Peter was a 
moral monster, half-giant, half-dwarrf. 
Ner were his relations with his people 
jn any respect paternal; he was their 
merciless taskmaster, and that was all. 
He was, indeed, the creator of that 
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official Russia, that “ empire of nothing 
but fagades,”’ which exists to this day. 
The revolution he effected divided Rus- 
sia into two mutually repugnant parts: 
a dominant class of placemen and sol- 
diers, and the mass of the nation, which 
has never yet accepted his reforms, nor 
abated one jot of its passive resistance 
to a system which it justly regards as 
an aggravation of its slavery. 

Peter had never been at any pains to 
conceal his indifference or contempt for 
the national church ; but it was not un- 
til that culminating point in his history 
at which we are now arrived, that he 
ventured to accomplish his design of 
abolishing the office of patriarch. He 
had left it unfilled for one-and-twenty 
years, and he formally suppressed it after 
the conclusion of the peace of Neu- 
stadt, when Heaven had declared in his 
favor, as it seemed to the multitude, who 
always believe the Deity to be on the 
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strongest side. In the following year, 
however, the synod, in spite of Theo- 
phanes, its president, whom we may 
consider as his minister for religious 
affairs, dared to desire that a patriarch 
might be appointed. But bursting intoa 
sudden passion, Peter started up, struck 
his breast violently with his hand, and 
the table with his cutlass, and exclaim- 
ed, “ Here, here is your patriarch!” He 
then hastily quitted the room, casting, 
as he departed, a stern look upon the 
panic-struck prelates. 

Of the two conquests which Peter 
consummated about the same time, that 
over Sweden, and that by which he an- 
nihilated the independence of the Rus- 
sian clergy, it is hard to say which was 
the more gratifying to his pride. Some 
one having communicated to him the 
substance of a paper in the English 
Spectator, in which a comparison was 
made between himself and Louis XIV., 
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entirely to his own advantage, he dis 
claimed the superiority accorded to him 
by the essayist, save in one particular : 
“ Louis XIV.,” said he, “ was greater 
than I, except that I have been able to 
reduce my clergy to obedience, while he 
allowed his clergy to rule him.” 

Soon after the abolition of the patri- 
archate, Peter celebrated the marriage 
of Buturlin, the second kniaz papa of 
his creation, with the widow of Sotof, 
his predecessor in that inock dignity. 
The bridegroom was in his eighty-fifth 
year, and the bride nearly of the same 
age. The messengers who invited the 
wedding guests were four stutterers ; 
some decrepit old men attended the 
bride; the running footmen were four 
of the most corpulent fellows that could 
be found; the orchestra was placed on 
a sleage drawn by bears, which being 
goaded with iron spikes, made with their 
iorrid roarings an accompaniment suit- 
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able to the tunes played on the sledge. 
The nuptial benediction was given in 
the cathedral by a blind and deaf 
priest with spectacles on. The proces- 
sion, the marriage, the wedding feast, 
the undressing of the bride and bride- 
groom, the ceremony of putting them 
to bed, were all in the same style of 
repulsive buffoonery. Among the 
coarse-minded courtiers this passed for 
an ingenious derision of the clergy. 
The nobles were another order in the 
state whose resistance, though more 
passive than that of the clergy, was 
equally insufferable to the czar. His 
hand had always been heavy against 
that stiff-necked race. He had no 
mercy upon their indolence and super- 
stition, no toleration for their pride of 
birth or wealth. As landed proprie- 
tors he regarded them merely as the 
possessors of fiefs, who held them by 
the tenure of being serviceable to the 
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state. Such was the spirit of the law 
of 1715 relative to inheritances, -which 
till then had been equally divided; 
but from that date the real estate was 
to descend to one of the males, the 
choice of whom was left to the father, 
while only the personal property was 
to pass to the other children. In this 
respect the law was favorable to pater- 
nal authority and aristocracy ; but its 
real purpose was rendered obvious by 
other clauses. It decreed that the in- 
heritors of personal property should 
not be permitted to convert it into real 
estate until after seven years of milita- 
ry service, ten years of civil service, 
-or fifteen years’ profession of some 
kind of art, or of commerce. Nay, 
more, if we may rely on the authority 
of Perry, every heir of property to the 
amount of five hundred roubles, who 
had not learned the rudiments of his 
native language, or of some ancient or 
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foreign language, was to forfeit his in- 
heritance. 

The great nobles had ere this been 
shorn of their train of boyar followers, 
or noble domestics, by whom they were 
perpetually attended, and these were 
transformed into soldiers, disciplined 
in the European manner. At the same 
time, several thousand cavalry were 
formed out of the sons of the priests, 
who were free men, but not less ignor- 
ant and superstitious than their fathers. 
Against the inertness of the nobles, too, 
Peter made war even in the sanctuary 
of their families. Every one of them 


between the ages of ten and thirty, who 


evaded an enlistment which was term- 
ed voluntary, was to have his property 
confiscated to the use of the person by 
whom he was denounced. The sons 
of the nobles were arbitrarily wrested 
from them; some were placed in mili- 
tary schools; others were sent to un 
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learn their barbarian manners, and ac- 
quire new habits and knowledge among 
polished nations; many of them were 
obliged to keep up a correspondence 
with the czar on the subject of what 
they were learning; on their return, 
he himself questioned them, and if they 
were found not to have benefited by 
their travels, disgrace and ridicule 
were their punishment. Given up to 
the czar’s buffoon, they became the 
Janghing-stocks of the court, and were 
compelled to perform the most degrad- 
ing offices in the palace. These were 
the tyrannical punishments of a reform- 
er, who imagined that he might suc- 
ceed in doing violence to nature by 
beginning education at an age when it 
ought to be completed, and by subject- 
ing grown-up men to chastisements 
which would scarcely be bearable for 
children. 

It is with reason that Mannstein re 
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proaches Peter with having expected 
to transform, by travels into polished 
countries, men who were already con- 
firmed in their habits, and who were 
steeped to the core in ignorance, sloth, 
and barbarism. ‘ The greatest part of 
them,” he says, ‘‘ acquired nothing but 
vices.” This it was which drew upon 
Peter a lesson from his sage ; for such 
was the appellation which he gave to 
Dolgoruki. That senator having per- 
tinaciously, and without assigning any 
reason, maintained that the travels of 
the Russian youth would be useless, 
"made no other reply to an impatient 
and passionate contradiction from the 
despot than to fold the ukase in silence, 
run his nail forcibly along it, and then 
desire the autocrat to try whether, with 
all his power, he could ever obliterate 
the crease that was made in the paper. 

At last, by his ukase of January 24, 
1722, Peter annihilated the privileges 
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of the old Russian aristocracy, and 
under the specious pretext of making 
merit the only source of social distine- 
tion, he created a new order of nobili- 
ty, divided into eight military and as 
many civil grades, all immediately 
and absolutely dependent on the czar. 
The only favor allowed to the old land- 
ed aristocracy was, that they were not 
deprived of the right of appearing at 
court; but none of them could obtain 
the rank and appointments of an offi- 
cer, nor, in any company, the respect 
and distinctions exclusively belonging 
to that rank, until they had risen to it 
by actual service. Such was the fun- 
damental principle of that notorious 
system called the ronin ; and plausible 
as it may appear upon a superficial 
view, it has been fruitful of nothing 
but hideous tyranny, corruption, chi- 
canery, and malversation. The mod 
ern nobility of Russia is in fact but a 
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vile bureaucracy. ‘The only thing 
truly commendable in the ukase of 
1722 is, that it degrades to the level of 
the rabble every nobleman convicted 
of crime, and sentenced to a punish- 
ment that ought to entail infamy. 
Previously, a nobleman might appear 
unabashed in public, and claim all the 
privileges of his birth, with his back 
still smarting from the executioner’s 
lash. 

Peter had always encountered great 
difficulty in attracting to Petersburg 
the commerce of central Russia, which 
the merchants obstinately persisted in 
throwing away upon Arkhangel. Yet 
at Petersburg they enjoyed several 
privileges, and a milder climate allow- 
ed of two freights a year, while at 
Arkhangel the ice would admit of only 
one. To this must be added the ad- 
vantage of a calmer sea, a better port, 
lower duties, a much shorter distance, 
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and a much larger concourse of pur 
chasers ; but no persuasion could make 
the Russians abandon the old routine, 
until at last Peter treated them like 
ignorant and stubborn children, to 
whom he would do good in spite of 
themselves. In 1722 he expressly pro- 
hibited the carrying of any goods to 
Arkhangel but such as belonged to the 
district of that government. This or- 
dinance at first raised a great outery 
among the traders, both native and 
foreign, and caused several bankrupt- 
cies: but the merchants accustoming 
themselves by degrees to come to 
Petersburg, at last found themselves 
gainers by the change. 

The trade with the Mongols and 
Chinese had been jeopardized by the 
extortions of prince Gagarin, the gov- 
ernor of Siberia, and by acts of vio- 
lence committed by the Russians in 
Pekin and in the capital of Contaisk, 
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the prince pontiff of a sect of dissen- 
ters from lamaism. To check the 
growth of this evil, Peter sent Ismail- 
of, a captain in the guards, to Pekin, 
with presents to the emperor, among 
which were several pieces of turnery, 
the work of his own hands. The nego- 
tiation was successful; but the Rus- 
sians soon lost the fruits of it by fresh 
acts of indiscretion, and were expell- 
ed from China by order of Kam-hi. 
The Russian court alone retained the 
right of sending a caravan every three 
years to Pekin; but that right again 
was subsequently lost in consequence 
of new quarrels. The court finally re- 
nounced its exclusive privilege, and 
granted the subjects leave to trade 
freely on the Kiachta. 

Peter’s attention had long been di- 
rected to the Caspian Sea, with a view 
to making it more extensively subser- 
vient to the trade of Russia with Per- 
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sia and Central Asia, which as yet had 
been carried on at Astrakhan alone, 
through the medium of Armenian fac- 
tors. Soon after the peace of Neu- 
stadt had left the czar free to carry 
his arms towards the east, a pretext 
and an opportunity were afforded him 
for making conquests on the Caspian 
shores. The Persian empire was fall. 
ing to pieces under the hand of the en 
ervated and imbecile Hussein Shah. 
The Lesghis, one of the tributary na- 
tions that had rebelled against him, 
made an inroad into the province of 
Shirven, sacked the city of Shamakhia, 
put the inhabitants to the sword, in- 
cluding 300 Russian traders, and plun- 
dered Russian property to the amount 
of 4,000,000 of roubles. Peter de- 
manded satisfaction; the shah was will- 
ing to grant it, but pleaded his help- 
less condition, and entreated the czar 
to aid him in subduing his rebellious 
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subjects. This invitation was prompt- 
ly accepted. Peter set out for Persia 
on the 15th of May, 1722, his consort 
also accompanying him on this remote 
expedition. He fell down the Volga 
as far as the city of Astrakhan, and 
occupied himself in examining the 
works for the canals that were to join 
the Caspian, Baltic, and White Seas, 
whilst he awaited the arrival of his 
forces and material of war. His army 
consisted of twenty-two thousand foot, 
nine thousand dragoons, and fifteen 
thousand Cossacks, besides three thou- 
sand sailors on board the several ves- 
sels, who, in making a descent, could 
do the duty of soldiers. The cavalry 
marched by land through deserts, 
which are frequently without water ; 
and beyond those deserts, they were to 
pass the mountains of Caucasus, where 
three hundred men might keep a whole 
army at bay; but Persia was in such 
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anarchy, that any thing might be at- 
tempted. 

The czar sailed above a hundred 
leagues southward from Astrakhan, as 
far as the small fortified town of An- 
dreof, which was easily taken. Thence 
the Russian army advanced by land 
into the province of Daghestan ; and 
manifestoes in the Persian and Russian 
language were everywhere dispersed. 
It was necessary to avoid giving any 
offence to the Ottoman Porte, which, 
besides its subjects, the Circassians 
and Georgians, bordering on this 
country, had in these parts some 
considerable vassals, who had lately 
put themselves under its protection. 
Among them, one of the principal was 
Mahmoud D’Utmich, who styled him- 
self sultan, and had the presumption to 
attack the troops of the emperor of Rus- 
sia. He was totally defeated, and the 
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public account says, “his country was 
made a bonfire.” 

In the middle of September, Peter 
reached Derbent, by the Persians and 
Turks called Demir Capi, 7.¢., Iron 
Gate, because it had formerly such a 
gate towards the south; it is a long 
narrow town, backed against a steep 
spur of the Caucasus ; and its walls, at 
the other end, are washed by the sea, 
which, in stormy weather, is often 
known to break over them. These 
walls may be justly accounted one of 
the wonders of antiquity; they were 
forty feet high and six broad ; flanked 
with square towers at intervals of fifty 
feet. The whole work seemed one sin- 
gle piece, being built of a kind of brown 
free-stone, and a mortar of pounded 
shells, the whole forming a mass hard- 
er than marble itself; it was accessible 
by sea, but, on the land side, seemed 
umpregnable. Near it were the ruins 
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of an old wall, like that of China, un 
questionably built in times of the ear- 
liest antiquity ; it was carried from the 
Caspian to the Black Sea, and proba- 
bly was a rampart thrown up by the 
ancient kings of Persia against the 
numerous barbarian hordes dwelling 
between those two seas. There were 
formerly three or four other Caspian 
gates at different passages, and all 
apparently built for the same end ; the 
nations, west, east, and north of this 
sea having ever been formidable bar- 
barians; and from these parts prin- 
cipally issued those swarms of con- 
querors which subdued Asia and Eu- 
rope. 

On the approach of the Russian 
army, the governor of Derbent, instead 
of standing a siege, laid the keys of the 
sity at the emperor’s feet—whether it 
was that he thought the place not.tena 
ble against such a force, or that he pre- 
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ferred the protection of the empero 
Peter to that of the Affghan rebel Mah 
moud. Thus the army quietly took 
possession of Derbent, and encamped 
along the seashore. The usurper 
Mahmoud, who had already made him- 
self master of a great part of Persia, 
had neglected nothing to be beforehand 
with the czar, and hinder him from 
getting into Derbent; he raised the 
neighboring Tatars, and hastened thith- 
er himself; but Derbent was already 
in the ezar’s hands. 

Peter was unable to extend his con- 
quests further, for the vessels with 
provisions, stores, horses, and recruits 
had been wrecked near Astrakhan ; 
and as the unfavorable season had now 
set in, he returned to Moscow, and 
entered it in triumph (Jan. 5, 1728), 
though he had no great reason to boast 
of the success of his ill-planned expe- 
dition. 
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Persia was still divided between 
Hussein and the usurper Mahmoud; 
the former sought the support of the 
emperor of Russia, the latter feared 
him as an avenger who would wrest 
from him all the fruits of his rebellion. 
Mahmoud used every endeavor to stir 
up the Ottoman Porte against Peter: 
with this view he sent an embassy to 
Constantinople; and the Daghestan 
princes, under the sultan’s protection, 
having been dispossessed of their do- 
minions by the arms of Russia, solicited 
revenge. The divan were also under 
apprehensions for Georgia, which the 
Turks considered as part of their do- 
minions. The sultan was on the point 
of declaring war, when the courts of 
Vienna and Paris diverted him from 
that measure. The emperor of Germa- 
ny made a declaration, that if the Turks 
attacked Russia, he should be obliged 
‘o join in its defence; and the marquis 
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de Bonac, ambassador from France at 
Constantinople, seconded the German 
menaces ; he convinced the Porte that 
their own interest required them not 
to suffer the usurper of Persia to set an 
example of dethroning sovereigns, and 
that the Russian empire had done no 
more than what the sultan should have 
done. 

During these critical negotiations, 
the rebel Myr Mahmoud had advanced 
to the gates of Derbent, and laid waste 
all the neighboring countries, in order 
to distress the Russians. That part of 
ancient Hyrcania, now known by the 
name of Ghilan, was not spared, which 
so irritated the people, that they volun- 
tarily put themselves under the protec- 
tion of the Russians. Herein they 
followed the example of the shah him- 
self, who had sent to implore the as- 
sistance of Peter the Great; but the 
ambassador was scarcely on the road 
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ere the rebel Myr Mahmoud seized on 
Ispahan, and the person of his sover- 
eign. Thamaseb, son of the captive 
shah, escaped, and getting together 
some troops, fought a battle with the 
usurper. He was not less eager than 
his father, in urging Peter the Great 
to protect him, and sent to the ambas- 
sador a renewal of the instructions 
which shah Hussein had given. 
Though this Persian ambassador, 
named Ishmael-beg, was not yet arriy- 
ed, his negotiation had succeeded. On 
his landing at Astrakhan, he heard that 
general Matufkin was on his march 
with fresh troops to reinforce the Dag 
hestan army. The town of Baku, from 
which the Persians called the Caspian 
Sea, the Sea of Baku, was not yet taken. 
He gave the Russian general a letter 
to the inhabitants, exhorting them, in 
his master’s name, to submit to the em 
peror of Russia: the ambassador con 
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tinued his journey to Petersburg, and 
general Matufkin went and sat down 
before the city of Baku. ‘The Persian 
ambassador reached the ezar’s court at 
the same time as the news of the sur- 
render of that city (Aug. 1728). 

Baku is situated near Shamakhia, 
where the Russian factors were massa- 
cred ; and though in wealth and number 
of people inferior to it, is very famous 
for its naphtha, with which it supplies 
all Persia. Never was treaty sooner 
concluded, than that of Ishmael-beg. 
The emperor Peter, desirous of reveng- 
ing the death of his subjects, engaged 
to march an army into Persia, in order 
to assist Thamaseb against the usurper ; 
and the new shah ceded to him, besides 
the cities of Baku and Derbent, the 
provinces of Ghilan, Mazandaran, and 
Astarabath. 

Ghilan, as we have already noticed, 
is the southern Hyrcania : Mazandaran, 
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which is contiguous to it, is the country 
of the Mardi; Astarabath borders on 
Mazandaran ; and these were the three 
principal provinces of the ancient kings 
of the Medes. ‘Thus Peter by his arms 
and treaties, came to be master of Cy- 
rus’s first monarchy ; but this proved to 
be but a barren conquest, and the em- 
press, Anne was glad to surrender it 
thirteen years afterwards in exchange 
for some commercial advantages. 

So calamitous was the state of Per- 
sia, that the unhappy soufi Thamaseb 
wandering about his kingdom, pursued 
by the rebel Mahmoud, the murderer 
of his father and brothers, was reduced 
to supplicate both Russia and Turkey, 
at the same time, that they would take 
one part of his dominions, to preserve 
the other for him. At last it was 
agreed between the emperor Peter, the 
sultan Achmet III., and the soufi Tha- 
maseb, that Russia should hold the 
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three provinces above mentioned, and 
that the Porte should have Casbin, 
Tauris, and Erivan, besides what it 
should take from the usurper. 


Peter, at his return from his Persian 
expedition, was more than ever the 
arbiter of the nortb. He openly took 
into his protection the family of Charles 
XIL., after having been eighteen years 
his declared enemy. He invited to his 
court, the duke of Holstein, that mon- 
arch’s nephew, to whom he betrothed 
his eldest daughter, and from that time, 
prepared to assert his rights on the 
duchy of Holstein Sleswick, and even 
bound himself to it in a treaty, which 
he concluded with Sweden (Feb. 1724). 
He also obtained from that power the 
title of royal highness for his son-in-law, 
which was a recognition of his right to 
the throne, should king Frederick die 
without issue. Meanwhile he held 
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Copenhagen in awe of his fleet, and 
ruled there, through fear, as he did in 
Stockholm and Warsaw. 

The state of Peter’s health now warn- 
ed him that his end was near; yet still 
he delayed to exercise the right of nam- 
ing a successor, which he had arrogated 
to himself in 1722. The only step he 
took which might be interpreted as an 
indication of his wishes in that respect, 
was the act of publicly crowning his 
consort Catharine. The ceremony was 
performed at Moscow, (May 18, 1724.) 
in presence of the czar’s niece, Anne, 
duchess of Courland, and of the duke 
of Holstein, his intended son-in-law. 
The manifesto published by Peter on 
this occasion deserves notice; after 
stating that it was customary with Chris- 
tian monarchs to crown their consorts, 
and instancing among the orthodox 
Greek emperors, Basilides, Justinius, 
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Heraclius, and Leo the Philosopher, he 
goes on to say: 

‘Tt is also known how far we have 
exposed our own person, and faced the 
greatest dangers in our country’s cause, 
during the whole course of the last 
war, twenty-one years successively, and 
which, by God’s assistance, we have 
terminated with such honor and advan- 
tage, that Russia never saw a like 
peace, nor gained that glory which has 
accrued to it by this war. The empress 
Catharine, our dearly beloved consort, 
was of great help to us in all these 
dangers, not only in the said war, but 
likewise in other expeditions, in which, 
notwithstanding the natural weakness 
of her sex, she voluntarily accompanied 
us, and greatly assisted us with her 
advice, particularly at the battle of the 
river Pruth, against the Turks, where 
our army was reduced to 22,000 men, 
and that of the Turks consisted of 270,- 
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000. It was in this desperate exigency 
that she especially signalized a zeal and 
fortitude above her sex ; and to this all 
the army, and the whole empire, can 
bear witness. Jor these causes, and in 
virtue of the power which God hath 
given us, we have resolved, in acknow- 
ledgment of all her fatigues and good 
offices, to honor our consort with the 
imperial crown, which, by God’s per- 
mission, shall be accomplished this win- 
ter at Moscow ; and of this resolution 
we hereby give notice to all our faith- 
ful subjects, our imperial affection to- 
wards whom is unalterable.” 

In this manifesto nothing was said of 
the empress’s succeeding to the throne; 
but the nation were in some degree 
prepared for that event, by the cere- 
mony itself, which was not customary 
in Russia, and which was performed 
with sumptuous splendor. A circum- 
stance which might further cause Ca 
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tharine to be looked upon as the 
presumptive successor, was, that the 
ezar himself, on the coronation-day, 
walked before her on foot, as first 
knight of the order of St. Catharine, 
which he had instituted in 1714 in 
honor of his consort. In the cathedral 
he placed the crown on her head with 
his own hand. Catharine would then 
have fallen on her knees, but he raised 
her up, and when she came out of the 
cathedral, the globe and sceptre were 
carried before her. 7 

It was not long before Peter was 
with difficulty restrained from sending 
to the block the head on which he had 
but lately placed the crown. We have 
already mentioned that the enmity of 
his first wife is said to have sprung 
from her jealousy of Anne de Moens, 
who was for a while the ezar’s mistress, 
and whom, as Villebois tells us, he 
had serious thoughts of raising to the 
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throne. But she submitted to his pas- 
sion only through fear, and Peter 
disgusted with her coldness towards 
him, left her to follow her inclinations 
in marrying a less illustrious lover. 
Five-and-twenty years afterwards, Ev- 
dokhia was avenged through the brother 
of her rival. Anne de Moens, then the 
widow of general Balk, was about the 
person of Catharine, and the hand- 
some and graceful young Moens de la 
Croix was her chamberlain. A closer 
intimacy soon arose between them, 
and so unguarded were they, that Vil- 
lebois, who only saw them together in 
public, during a very crowded recep- 
tion at court, says that their conduct 
was such, as left no doubt on his mind 
but that the empress was guilty. The 
czar’s suspicions were roused, and he 
set spies upon Catharine. 

The court was then at Peterhof 
prince Repnin, president of the war de- 
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partment, slept not far from the czar; it 
was two o’clock in the morning ; all at 
once the marshal’s door was violently 
thrown open, and he was startled by 
abrupt and hasty footsteps: he looked 
round in astonishment; it was Peter 
the Great; the monarch was stand- 
ing by the bedside ; his eyes sparkled 
with rage, and all his features were dis- 
torted with convulsive fury. Repnin 
tells us, that at the sight of that terrible 
aspect he was appalled, gave himself 
up for lost, and remained motionless ; 
but his master, with a broken and pant- 
ing voice, exclaimed to him, “Get up! 
speak to me! there’s no need to dress 
yourself ;” and the trembling marshal 
obeyed. - 

He then learned that, but the instant 
before, guided by too faithful a report, 
the czar had suddenly entered Catha- 
vine’s apartment: that the crime is re- 


' See Leclerc, Coxe, Levesque, 
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vealed! the ingratitude proved! that 
at daybreak the empress shall lose her 
head! that the emperor is resolved ! 
The marshal, gradually recovering 
his voice, agreed that such a monstrous 
act of treachery was horrible ; but he 
reminded his master of the fact that 
the crime was as yet known to no ont, 
and of the impolicy of making it pub- 
lic; then, growing bolder, he dared to 
call to recollection the massacre of the 
strelitz, and that every subsequent year 
had been ensanguined by executions ; 
that, in fine, after the imprisonment of 
his sister, the condemning of his son to 
death, and the scourging and imprison- 
ment of his first wife, if he should like- 
wise cut off the head of his second, 
Europe would no longer look upon him 
in any other light than that of a fero- 
cious prince, who thirsted for the blood 
of his subjects, and even of those whe 
were a part of himself. Besides, he 
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added, the czar might have satisfaction 
by giving up Moens to the sword of 
the law upon other charges; and as tc 
the empress, he could find means to 
rid himself of her without any preju- 
dice to his glory. 

While Repnin was thus advising, the 
ezar, who stood motionless before him, 
gazed upon him intently and wildly, 
and kept a gloomy silence. But in a 
short time, as was the case when he was 
laboring under strong emotions, his 
head was twisted to the left side, and 
his swollen features became convul- 
sively contracted ; signs of the terrible 
struggle by which he was tortured. 
And yet the excessive working of his 
mind held his body in a state of frightful 
immovability. At length he rushed 
precipitately out of the chamber into 
the adjoining room. For two whole 
hours he hastily paced it ; then sudden- 
y entering again like a man who had 
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made up his mind, he said to Repnin, 
‘¢ Moens shall die immediately! I will 
watch the empress so closely that her 
first slip shall cost her her life ! ” 
Moens and his sister were at once 
arrested. They were both confined in 
the winter-palace, in an apartment to 
which none had admission, except the 
emperor himself, who carried them their 
food. At the same time a report was 
spread, that the brother and sister 
had been bribed by the enemies of 
the country, in hopes of bringing the 
empress to act upon the mind of the 


ezar prejudicially to the interests of. 


Russia. Moens was interrogated by the 
monarch in presence of general Uscha- 
kof; and after having confessed what- 
ever they pleased, he lost his head on 
the block (Nov. 27). Atthe same time, 
his sister, who was an accomplice in the 
erime, and a favorite of Catharine, re- 
ceived the knout, and was banished to 
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Siberia ; her property was confiscated ; 
her two sons were degraded, and were 
sent to a great distance, on the Persian 
frontier, as private soldiers. 

Moens walked to meet his fate with 
manly firmness. He always wore a dia- 
mond bracelet, to which was attached a 
miniature of Catharine ; but, as it was 
not perceived at the time of his being 
seized, he found means to conceal it 
under his garter; and when he was on 
the scaffold, he confided this secret to 
the Lutheran pastor who accompanied 
him, and under cover of his cloak slip- 
ped the bracelet into his hand to restore 
it to the empress. 

The czar was a spectator of the pun- 
ishment of Moens from one of the win- 
dows of the senate. The execution be- 
ing over, he got upon the scaffold, took 
the head of Moens by the hair, and ex- 
pressed with brutal energy how de- 
aighted he was with the vengeance he 
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had taken. The same day, Peter had 
the cruelty to conduct Catharine in 
an open carriage round the stake on 
which was fixed the head of her unfor- 
tunate lover. He watched her counte- 
nance attentively, but fortunately she 
had self-command enough not to betray 
her grief. Repnin adds, that from that 
dreadful night till his death, Peter 
never more spoke to the empress ex- 
cept in public, and that, in his dwell- 
ing, he always remained separate from 
her. 
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CHAPTER V. 


DEATH OF PETER.—RETROSPECT.—HIS PO- 
LITICAL TESTAMENT. 


Peter was only fifty-two years of age; 
but his life had been one protract- 
ed and violent excess of labor, min- 
gled with other excesses. In 1722 a 
secret malady attacked him,' but he 


1“Tl avait été atteint d’une maladie secréte qu’il disoit 
hautement luy avoir été donnée par madame la générale de 
Tchernitcheff, contre laquelle les effets de son ressentiment se 
bornérent 4 de simples invectives. . . . Cette dame en 
conyenant qu'elle étoit maléficiée, attribuet Porigine de 
gon mal aux debauches continuelles du czar avec des créae 
tures de toute espéce.”— Villebois. 
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said nothing at all about it; and it was 
during that same year, and in spite of 
the disease, that he achieved the con- 
quest of the three Persian provinces, 
which he added for a while to his em- 
pire. He shared in the fatigues of his 
meanest soldiers, and in their coarse 
food. He marched as they did, on 
foot, under a burning sun, in a deep 
and heated sand, through an atmos- 
phere loaded with dust, and frequent- 
ly without water to quench the thirst | 
during whole days. And yet he con- 
stantly refused to make use of Catha- 
rine’s carriage ; she herself several 
times quitted it to fill it with soldiers 
~who were dying of heat and fatigue. 
His disease, meanwhile, grew worse ; 
and, as he would not drop any of his 
habits, his pains became every day 
more excruciating. At length he could 
no longer endure them, but it was 
only to one of his servants that he 
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intrusted the secret; he directed 
him to obtain advice as if for some 
one else ; and would not even consul 
his court physician. He then went to 
the hot baths of Olonetz; and being 
better on his return, he placed the 
crown on the head of Catharine. 

But whether it was that he was guil- 
ty of some excess in the coronation fes- 
tivities, or that, as Paulson, his sur. 
geon, affirms, his disease had only 
been palliated by the first treatment, 
or that, on his discovering the treason 
of the empress, the violence of his an- 
ger had aggravated his case ; certain it 
is, that subsequent to the coronation, 
and but a few days after the fatal dis- 
covery, his horrible malady broke out 
with additional fury; and for three 
months it was doubtful whether he 
would die of his disease, or of the 
means which were employed to cure 
him. 
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But his vigorous constitution again 
got the better. He was restored to life, 
and notwithstanding the most serious 
statements of the danger, angry to have 
been so long a captive, he immediately 
returned to his creations. Munich, 
whose genius was in unison with his 
own, called for his presence in those 
marshes, where intrigue and ignorance 
had for so many years given a wrong 
direction to the famous Ladoga canal ; 
the canal which was to be the feeder 
of Petersburg, the junction of the 
waters of Northern Asia and of En- 
rope, the connecting link between two 
worlds. 

Autumn, meanwhile, began—the au- 
tumn of the Russians; but the czar 
took no thought of it. During the 
whole month of October, he traversed 
those feted marshes. He found fault, 
however, with the line which had been 
adopted; and addressing himself to the 
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unskilful engineer, who was protected 
by his favorites, ‘‘ Pisaref,’ said he, 
“there are two kinds of faults; the 
one, when we err from ignorance ; the 
other, which is more inexcusable, when 
we do not make use of our five senses. 
Why are not the banks of this canal 
prevented from giving way? why are 
there so many windings? Where are 
the hills which you made an objection? 
Truly, you are an absolute knave!” 
Then turning to Munich, of whose 
plans he approved, he called him “ his 
friend,” and declared that “in him he 
had found the man who would com- 
plete this great work, and that his 
labors had cured him.” He put under 
his orders twenty-five thousand men 
and the senate; and then, at length, 
quitted that lifeless spot, which is now 
sc full of life, breathed into it by the 
last preath of his genius. 

The same ardor impelled him to the 
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extremity of lake Ilmen, and then to 
the salt-works of Starai Roussa. He 
bent his course at length towards 
Petersburg; but hurried away by his 
destiny, which was about to make him 
the victim of that humanity he had 
too often outraged, he went on, without 
stopping, to Finland ; being desirous to 
visit his foundries there. He entered 
the port of Lachta on the 5th of No- 
vember. The weather was gloomy, 
the air keen and cold, the sea rongh 
and threatening. He was on the point 
of reaching the abode prepared for 
him, when, casting a glance towards 
the harbor, he perceived a small vessel 
full of soldiers and sailors, which had 
struck upon a shoal. He saw that the 
unfortunate men were confused by 
fear; and in the first instance, ap- 
proaching the water’s edge, he called 
out to them, and told them what was 
necessary to be done to save them 
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selves ; but he exerted himself in vain, 
for his voice was drowned by the clam- 
ors of the sufferers and the roaring of 
the waves. Those whom he sent to 
assist them were in fear of their own 
lives, and made but fruitless efforts. 
Then forgetting all the danger that he 
ran, he himself at once jumped into 
a skiff. As he could not approach 
the shoal with it, he leaped into the 
sea, reached the stranded vessel, saved 
the passengers, and conveyed them to 
the shore, where he lavished on them 
the kindest attentions. 

But in the middle of the same night 
his disease again attacked him; a 
burning fever fired his blood; and all 
his former pangs returned. He was 
removed to Petersburg. There, living 
always more for his country than for 
himself, while his alarmed physicians 
predicted gangrene and its mortal con- 
sequences, he did not suspend his 
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labors ; his mind, stronger than such 
pungent agony, still watched over his 
empire ; and even when pain seemed 
his only connecting link with earth 
and he was about to quit the world, he 
strove to give a new world to Russia. 
It was then that Behring received, 
from the monarch’s own hand, those 
second instructions which were to ex- 
tend to America the empire of the 
Russians: an empire which their czar 
never ceased to aggrandize, by the con- 
quests of commerce and the arts as 
well as by those of war. For two 
months longer a multitude of other in- 
structions and regulations bear witness 
to his constant solicitude for the great- 
ness of his nation. But this mode of 
eigning by ordinances, and by his 
mind alone, did not satisfy him ; he 
wished to put his own hand to every 
thing, and to see every thing with his 
own eyes. He was to pause only to 
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die; and his thus lavishing his own 
person, without bestowing a thought 
on it, is his best excuse for his having 
spared others so little. 

Thus, on the 17th of January, 1725, 
the day of the ceremony of blessing 
the water, he braved the severity of 
the weather and of illness. But, on 
the following day, either from the 
effect of this pious excess, or from his 
having indulged in excess of some 
other kind,’ a tightness seized his 
chest, his fever increased, and he was 
tortured by an obstinate suppression 
of urine. He still strove to struggle 
against his disease, and rise superior 
to pain, the last monster which this 
dying Hercules sought to conquer ; 
but it triumphed, and he fell hopeless 
on his bed of death. 

The palace was thrown into alarm ; 


) Villebois says that the fatal attack was provoked by 
vhe czar’s intemperance in celebrating a Conclave, 
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couriers were despatched to Leyden 
and to Berlin to obtain the best ad- 
vice. All the physicians of Peters- 
burg were summoned round the couch 
where lay the object of so many recol- 
lections, and of so many hopes of 
glory and national prosperity. There, 
while his medical attendants were four- 
teen days employing the terrible means 
which were meant to relieve, but which 
are said to have ended him, he some- 
times filled the palace with cries ex- 
torted by his sufferings, and at other 
times, indignant at his involuntary 
weakness, exlaimed, that “in him 
might plainly be seen what a wretched 
animal is man!” 

At length, on the 26th of January, 
he became resigned; he called upon 
Heaven, in a loud voice, and received 
the last consolations of religion; and, 
either from Christian humility, the 
remorse of a dying man, or rather, per- 
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haps in conformity to an ancient usage, 
which is peculiar to Russia, he ordered 
his debts to be paid, and the prisoners 
to be released. “I dare hope,” said 
he, at the same time, ‘ that God 
will look upon me with a merciful eye 
for all the good that I have done to my 
country ! ” 

His agony lasted for two whole days 
longer; but still retaining the same 
ardor for civilization, and the same 
firmness with which he had lived, the 
ezar, in the short intervals which pain 
allowed him, laid his injunctions on 
Catharine to protect his Academy of 
Sciences, and to invite to it the learned 
men of Europe. He then pointed out 
Ostermann to her in the following 
words :—“‘ Russia cannot do without 
him; he is the only man who knows 
her real interests.” After this, he set- 
tled the time during which mourning 
for him should be worn. 
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He now wished to write his last will; 
but the fallacious calm of a partial 
death, which succeeded to his pangs, 
had deceived him as to his remaining 
strength. His palsied hand could 
form nothing on the paper but illegi- 
ble marks; he himself could read no 
more than these three words,— Give 
allto . . . . .” He then ordered 
the princess Anne, his favorite daugh- 
ter, to be sent for instantly ; but by the 
time she coald come, the voice as well 
as the hand and left side of her father 
were gone. In the meanwhile he had 
endeavored, but in vain, to finish what 
he had begun; the mind was yet en- 
tire, but it had no longer any means 
of communicating with the material 
world. This sovereign, so potent, still 
living in the midst of his people, sur- 
ruunded by his household, and in the 
arms of his family, was, nevertheless, 
insulated from all; and remained 
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alone, battling with death, during fif- 
teen hours of horrible agony. 

At length, on the 28th of January, 
about four in the morning, his eyes 
closed for ever; and thus, at the very 
same hour when he was every day ac- 
customed to awake from other sleep 
than this, and resume the toils of his 
empire, he closed forty-three years of 
a reign, and fifty two years of a life, 
among the most remarkable in history. 

The Russia of our day owes its exist- 
ence to Peter the Great: itis such as 
he and his successors, continuing his 
work, have made it; for the latter 
have all contributed to the accomplish- 
ment of his projects, often even in 
spite of their want of ability or will. 
Now the present condition of Russia is 
not such as justifies the unmeasured 
eulogiums which have been lavished 
upon the author of its polity. Apart 
from this consideration, and neither 
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lorgetting the defective nature of Pe- 
ter’s views as a reformer, nor the hide- 
ous enormity of the means he used, we 
may admit with bis admirers that his 
empire was indebted to him for posi- 
tive results of his labors, which aston 
ish us by their number and magnitude. 
He gave it six new provinces; two 
seas ; an extensive commerce; fortress- 
es; ports; a regular army of two hun- 
dred thousand men; an admiralty, a 
naval academy, and a fleet of forty sail 
of the line and two hundred galleys; a 
regular police ; a multitude of elemen- 
tary schools; colleges for the mathe- 
matical sciences, arts, and belles-let- 
tres; an imperial library, and a ecabi- 
net of medals; schools of anatomy, 
medicine, pharmacy, with rich collec- 
tions of subjects in anatomy, natural 
history, and botany; a botanical gar- 
den; an observatory; an academy of 
science ; printing offices, with new 
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kinds of types; and a gallery of pic: 
tures and of statues, by the most emi 
nent masters: all of them things which 
before his time were unknown among 
his people, who were so ignorant that 
they looked upon foreign languages as 
heresies, and the mathematical and 
natural sciences as witchcraft :’ who, 
nevertheless, believed their untilled 
and frozen land to be the nighest to 
heaven, their clumsy language the 
most pleasing to the Divinity, their 
brutal manners the nearest approach 
to those of the immortals: and who 
conceived that their nation was the 
most rich and eminent under the sun, 
that to which all others owed their ex- 
istence, and without which every oth 
er people, who were all pagans and im- 
pious beings, would perish of famine! 


1 A mathematician amused himself one day in calculating 
tow many bricks there were in a large stock. Romodan- 
ovski would have had him executed for a wizard, but fortu- 
hately for the poor savant Peter heard of the cuse 1 time 
Se save him. 
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The plan of Peter’s general policy 
was grand and comprehensive. To 
profit fully by the mighty rivers of his 
country ; to rule the Baltic and turn it 
to account; to confine the Swedes to 
their peninsula; to enfeeble Poland by 
fomenting its divisions; to profit to 
the largest extent by the decay of the 
Ottoman empire; to draw within the 
sphere of his own influence the Chris- 
tians of Europe and Asia, who wore 
the yoke of the Turks or the Persians ; 
to spread his influence, and extend 
his future commerce to those regions 
which lay along his own vast borders, 
and even to others beyond them: to 
gain for himself weight and consider- 
ation in the affairs of the west: these 
were the projects which Peter in great 
measure accomplished, and the further 
realization of which he bequeathed as 
an inevitable task to his: successors. 
But there was more than this. Ina 
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book published in the last century as 
the posthumous memoirs of the cheva- 
lier d’EKon de Beaumont, there appear- 
ed a very remarkable document pur- 
porting to be the will of Peter the 
Great. The notorious d’Kon is known 
+o have gone to Russia in the disguise 
of a woman, as a secret envoy from 
France. It is said that his intimacy 
with the lascivious empress Elizabeth 
gave him extraordinary opportunities 
for making important discoveries, and 
that he transmitted this document to 
Louis XV. in 1757. 

Doubts have been cast upon the 
authenticity both of the memoirs and 
of the so-called will; but we are not 
aware that the subject has ever under- 
gone such a thorough inquiry as it cer- 
tainly deserves. Independently, how- 
ever, of its authenticity, the will pos- 
sesses great intrinsic interest, as em- 
bodying principles of action which 
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have been notoriously followed out by 
Russia during the last hundred years, 
with such modifications as time and 
circumstances, and the variations of 
the European equilibrium have render- 
ed necessary. 

The will begins thus :. 

“In the name of the holy and indi- 
visible Trinity, We, Peter, Emperor 
and Autocrat of all the Russias, ete., 
etc., to all our successors on the throne 
and in the government of the Russian 
nation. 

“ Forasmuch as the Great God, who 
is the author and giver of our life and 
crown, has constantly illumined us 
with his light, and upheld us with his 
support,” etc., etc. 

Here Peter sets out in detail that, 
according to his view, which he takes 
to be also that of Providence, he re- 
gards the Russian nation as destined 
hereafter to exercise supreme dominion 
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over Europe. He bases his opinion on 
the fact, that the European nations 
have for the most part fallen into a 
condition of decrepitude, not far re- 
moved from collapse, whence he con- 
siders that they may easily be subju- 
gated by a new and youthful race, as 
soon as the latter shall have attained 
its full vigor. 

The Russian monarch looks upon the 
coming influx of the northerns into the 
east and west, as a periodical move- 
ment, which forms a part of the scheme 
of Providence, which, in like manner, 
by the invasion of the barbarians, 
effected the regeneration of the Roman 
world. He compares these emigra- 
tions of the polar nations with the in- 
undations of the Nile, which at certain 
seasons fertilize the arid soil of Egypt. 

He adds, that Russia, which he 
found a brook, and should leave a 
river, must, under his successors, grow 
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to a mighty sea, destined to fertilize 
worn-out Europe; and that its waves 
would advance over all obstacles, if his 
successors were only capable of guid- 
ing the stream. On this account he 
leaves behind him for their use the fol- 
lowing rules, which he recommends to 
their attention and constant study, even 
as Moses consigned his tables of the 
law to the Jewish people. 


RULES. 


“1. The Russian nation must be con- 
stantly on a war footing, to keep the 
soldiers warlike and in good condition. 
No rest must be allowed, except for the 
purpose of relieving the state finances, 
recruiting the army, or biding the fa- 
vorable moment for attack. By this 
means peace is made subservient to 
war, and war to peace, in the interest 
of the aggrandizement and increasing 
prosperity of Russia. 
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“9. Every possible means must be 
used to invite from the most cultivated 
European states commanders in war, 
and philosophers in peace: to enable 
the Russian nation to participate in the 
advantages of other countries, without 
losing any of its own. 

“©3. No opportunity must be lost of 
taking part in the affairs and disputes 
of Europe, especially in those of Ger- 
many, which, from its vicinity, is of the 
most direct interest to us. 

“4. Poland must be divided, by 
keeping up constant jealousies and con- 
fusion there. The authorities must be 
gained over with money, and the as- 
semblies corrupted so as to influence 
the election of the kings. We must 
get up a party of our own there, send 
Russian trocps into the country, and 
let them sojourn there so long that they 
may ultimately find some pretext for 
remaining there for ever. Should the 
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neighboring states make difficulties, we 
must appease them for the moment, by 
allowing them a share of the territory, 
until we can safely resume what we 
have thus given away. 

“5. We must take away as much 
territory as possible from Sweden, and 
contrive that they shall attack us first, 
so as to give us a pretext for their sub- 
jugation. With this object in view, we 
must keep Sweden in opposition to 
Denmark, and Denmark to Sweden, 
and sedulously foster their mutual jeal- 
ousies. 

“6. The consorts of the Russian 
princes must always be chosen from 
among the German princesses, in order 
to multiply our family alliances with 
the Germans, and to unite our interests 
with theirs; and thus, by consolidating — 
our influence in Germany, to cause it 
to attach itself spontaneously to our 
policy. 
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“7, We must be careful to keep up 
our commercial alliance with England, 
for she is the power which has most 
need of our products for her navy, and 
at the same time may be of the greatest 
service to us in the development of our 
own. We must export wood and other 
articles in exchange for her gold, and 
establish permanent connections be- 
tween her merchants and seamen and 
our own. 

“8 We must keep steadily extend- 
ing our frontiers northward along the 
Baltic, and southward along the shores 
of the Black Sea. 

“9. We must progress as much as 
possible in the direction of Constanti- 
nople and India. He who can once 
get possession of these points is the real 
ruler of the world. With this view we 
must provoke constant quarrels—at one 
time with Turkey, and at another with 
Persia. We must establish wharves 
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and docks in the Euxine, and by de- 
grees make ourselves masters of that 
sea, as well as of the Baltic, which is a 
doubly important element in the suc- 
cess of our plan. We must hasten the 
downfall of Persia; push on to the Per- 
sian Gulf; if possible, re-establish the 
ancient commercial intercourse with 
the Levant through Syria; and force 
our way into the Indies, which are the 
storehouses of the world; once there, 
we can dispense with English gold. 
“10. Moreover, we must take pains 
to establish and maintain an intimate 
union with Austria, apparently counte- 
nancing her schemes for future ag- 
grandizement in Germany, and all the 
while secretly rousing the jealousy of 
the minor states against her. In this 
way we must bring it to pass that one 
or the other party shall seek aid from 
Russia; and thus we shall exercise a 
sort of protectorate over the country 
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which will pave the way for future 
supremacy. 

11. We must make the house of 
Austria interested in the expulsion of 
the Turks from Europe, and we must 
neutralize its jealousy at tle capture 
of Constantinople, either by preoccu- 
pying it with a war with the old Maro- 


_ pean states, or by allowing it a share 


of the spoil, which we can afterwirds 
resume at our leisure. 

“12. We must collect around ow 
house, as round a centre, all the de. 
tached sections of Greeks which are 
scattered abroad in Hungary, Turkey, 
and South Poland; we must maka 
them look to us for support, and thui 
by establishing beforehand a sort of 
ecclesiastical supremacy, we shall pave 
the way for universal sovereignty. 

“13. When Sweden is ours, Persia 
vanquished, Poland subjugated, Turkey 
conquered—when our armies are unit- 
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ed, and the Euxine and the Baltic in 
the possession of our ships, then we 
must make separate and secret over- 
tures, first to the court of Versailles, 
and then to that of Vienna, to share 
with them the dominion of the world. 
If either of them accepts our proposi- 
tions, which is certain to happen if 
their ambition and self-interest is prop- 
erly worked upon, we must make use 
of one to annihilate the other; this 
done, we have only to destroy the re- 
maining one by finding a pretext for a 
quarrel, the issue of which cannot be 
doubtful, as Russia will then be al- 
ready in the absolute possession of the 
east, and of the best part of Europe. 
‘14. Should the improbable case 
happen of both rejecting the proposi- 
tions of Russia, then our policy will be 
to set one against the other, and make 
them tear each other to pieces. Rus- 
sia must then watch for and seize the 
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favorable moment, and pour her al- 
ready assembled hosts into Germany, 
while two immense fleets, laden with 
Asiatic hordes, and convoyed by the 
armed squadrons of the Euxine and the 
Baltic, set sail simultaneously from the 
Sea of Asof and the harbor of Arkhan- 
gel. 
_ “Sweeping along the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic they will overrun 
France on the one side, while Germa- 
ny is overpowered on the other. When 
these countries are fully conquered the 
rest of Europe must fall easily, and 
without a struggle, under our yoke. 
Thus Europe can and must be subju- 
gated.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PETER I. 


BrrorEe we part with Peter L., it re- 
mains for us to complete our view of 
his personal character and habits by 
some further details, which could not 
well have found an earlier place in 
these pages without inconveniently 
breaking the course of the narrative. 
A retail shopkeeper of St. Peters- 
burg would hardly content himself, at 
this day, with the paltry wooden hut 
which Peter built for himself when he 
was laying the foundation of his capital. 
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Its whole furniture consisted of a bed, a 
table, a chair, a lathe, and some books 
and papers. In the shortest days of 
winter, which are but seven hours long 
in that latitude, he always rose at four 
9’clock in the morning, and lighted his 
own fire; and at six he was to be 
found at the senate or the admiralty. 
When he went out it was generally on 
foot, or in a hackney sledge, and he 
sometimes borrowed of the first passer- 
by the money to pay the fare. 

He dined at one o’clock. At his ta- 
ble, which was usually a frugal one, 
nothing came amiss to him except fish, 
which this naval monarch could never 
bear. His favorite food was such as 
was eaten by the people. He ate litile, 
but often, wherever he might chance 
to be, and no matter with whom; and 
he drank to excess. The czars, his 
predecessors, admitted to their ta- 
vle only the ministers of foreign pow- 
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ers, the patriarch, and such of the 
grandees as they desired to honor by 
a distinguished mark of their favor ; 
seated too on a throne, they ate at a 
separate table. Dutch and English 
skippers were Peter’s favorite boon com- 
panions. With a clay pipe in his mouth 
and a mug of quass in his hand, he 
was “hail fellow” among them, and 
swore as roundly as any of them. 
Peter’s usual dress was as coarse as 
his domestic economy, and such as 
suited the manual occupations to which 
he was addicted. Many atime he was 
seen working with his own hands in 
the manufactories he had established. 
He often piloted the foreign vessels 
that came to Cronstadt, and he always 
received, like other pilots, the pay of a 
service which he was desirous to ren- 
der honorable. On one occasion havy- 
ing been compelled by the state of his 
health to stop at a foundry, he for 
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some hours became a smith. On his 
return to Moscow, he went to the mas- 
ter of the foundry, and inquired what he 
paid his workmen. ‘“ Well, then,” said 
he, “at that rate I have earned eight 
altins (about thirteen pence), and I am 
come for the money.” Having received 
it, he said that “with this sum he 
would buy himself a new pair of shoes, 
of which he was in great want.” This 
was very true ; and he hastened to the 
market to make his purchase, which he 
afterwards felt a pleasure in wearing. 
“See what I earned by the sweat of 
my brow,” said he to his courtiers ; 
thus priding himself on the fruits of 
his labor, in the eyes of a nobility 
whom he wished to cure of the Orien- 
tal and haughty indolence with which 
they were imbued. The principle was 
a good one, but as usual he carried it 
vo an extravagant excess. 

With regard to the simplicity of his 
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attire, the following is related in the 
manuscript memoirs of a diplomatic 
agent who resided a long time at his 
court. “On all the solemn festivals, 
he only wore the uniform of his pre- 
obajenskoi regiment of guards. I saw 
him in 1721 give a public audience to 
the ambassadors of Persia. He enter- 
ed the hall of audience in nothing more 
than a surtout of coarse brown cloth. 
When he was seated on the throne, the 
attendants brought him a coat of blue 
gros-de-Naples, embroidered with sil- 
ver, which he put on with great pre- 
cipitation, because the ambassadors 
were waiting for admittance. During 
this time he turned his eyes towards 
the window where the czaritza had 
placed herself to observe the ceremo- 
ny. Catharine was heard repeatedly 
to burst out into fits of laughter, as the 
czar seemed to her to be astonished at 
seeing himself so finely dressed; and 
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the czar laughed at it himself, as also 
did all the spectators. As soon as the 
ambassadors were gone, Peter I. threw 
off his embroidered coat, and put on 
his surtout.” 

It may well be conceived with what 
contempt Peter would treat the pom- 
pous etiquette observed by his prede- 
cessors in the first audience given to 
ambassadors. Peter received those 
sent to him without ceremony, wher- 
ever he chanced to be; for he said 
they were accredited to his person, and 
not to this or that hall or palace. He 
gave his first audience to the Austrian 
ambassador at five in the morning, 
amidst the confusion of setting to rights 
his cabinet of natural history. Printz, 
the Prussian minister, had to carry his 
credentials on board a ship. The czar 
was aloft, and bawled to him to climb 
up into the maintop. Printz pleaded 
his want of practice as an excuse for 
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declining this aérial reception, and the 
czar came down to him on the quarter- 
deck. 

The ministers of foreign courts, who 
were forced to accommodate them- 
selves to Peter’s humors, found that the 
honor of sharing his occupations and 
pleasures was not altogether free from 
danger. One day he invited some of 
them to a trip by water from Peters- 
burg to Cronstadt. It took place on 
board a Dutch vessel, which was steer- 
ed by the czar. About half-way an 
ugly squall came on. One of the am- 
bassadors urged him to make for the 
shore. ‘* Weshall all be lost,” said the 

- terrified landsman, ‘‘ and your majesty 
will have to answer for my life to the 
king my master.” Peter laughed in 
his face, and replied, “Sir, if you are 
drowned, we shall all go to the bottom. 
with you, and there will be nobody left 
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to answer to your court for your excel- 
lency’s life. 

The Russians in Peter’s time could 
no longer say: “God is on high, and 
the czar is far off ;” for such was the 
rapidity of his movements, that it 
seemed to them as if he was every- 
where at the same time. The univer- 
_ gal impulse which he gave to his sub- 
jects he everywhere kept up by his un- 
expected appearance. In all places, 
and at all times, each one looked for 
his arrival. They felt assured that 
nothing could escape his experienced 
eye, and that he would be certain to 
make himself obeyed. Service about 
the person of such a monarch could be 
no sinecure. Whoever happened to be 
nearest him had to put his hand to any 
thing, no matter what, which the czar 
required to be done at the moment. 
His dentchik, or officer in attendance, 
aad often to serve him in lieu of a pil- 
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low. He always slept an hour after 
dinner; when he was not at home, 
the deck of a ship, the floor of a hut, 
the bare ground, or now and then 
straw, when he could getit, served him 
as a bed. The dentchik had then to 
lie down, and support his master’s 
head on his belly; and in that position 
it was his business to remain as mute 
and motionless as the bolster he repre- 
sented. Woe to him if he coughed or 
sneezed, for the czar’s waking was ter- 
rible when it was not spontaneous; 
kicks, thumps, a thrashing with a rope’s 
end or a stick awaited the unlucky 
man who troubled his repose. 

One morning, the czar having come 
sooner than the senators to the hall 
where they assembled, he belabored 
them all soundly as they entered, with 
the exception of the oldest among them. 
It is said, too, that having, on some oe 
casions, applied these brutal correc 
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ions by mistake, he thought it quite 
natural to tell the ministers whom he 
had beaten without a reason, that he 
would make an allowance for this er- 
ror the next time that they deserved 
punishment; and he kept his word in 
all these instances. All this is but 
too well proved; and it is also true 
that he daily, and in public, cuffed or 
caned his principal officers, for slight’ 
faults as well as for serious ones, al- 
most without discontinuing his conver- 
sations with those great personages, 
and without conceiving that he had 
degraded them in their own eyes or in 
those of others !—Yet such acts of 
boorish violence as these are suscepti- 
ble of explanation ; they admit even 
of excuse in a country which, for sey- 
eral centuries, had known no submis- 
sion but that of slavery. 

Their chastisement, inflicted by the 
hand of the prince, seemed almost a 
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distinction, as it implied a sort of inti- 
macy, a vassalship immediately depen- 
dent on him; it was looked upon as a 
fatherly correcticn. So much did ev- 
ery one, when in the presence of the 
czar, consider himself as being in a 
state of minority, of childhood even ; 
and so absolutely was there between 
him and his subjects not merely the 
distance between master and slave, but 
also that which exists between a man 
who has attained the age of reason, 
and the beings who have not yet ac- 
quired the exercise of that faculty. In 
his presence all were divested of free- 
will; he was their living and irrevoca- 
ble destiny. 

The Russians, nevertheless, and es- 
pecially since the usurpation of Godu- 
nof, were not unaware of the possibili- 
ty of conspiracy ; but as long as they 
did obey, it was thus they obeyed- 
there was no other mode known there 
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of commanding and yielding obedience. 
Even those ambassadors, who had be- 
come polished by residing for many 
years in civilized countries, when they 
entered again into their murky atmos- 
phere of slavery, immorality, and bar- 
barism, were obliged to change their 
eyes and their hearts, in order to ac- 
-eommodate themselves to their situa- 
tion. They soon forgot there the whole 
of what they had learned. In justice 
then, to the reformer, and in palliation 
of his faults, we must consider what an 
influence such brutal and deeply-rooted 
habits in the nation must have had on 
himself; especially since to instruct 
the people, and make himself under- 
stood, it was necessary he should be 
perpetually in contact with them, and 
speak their own coarse language ; and 
since, to drag them from the darkness 
in ‘which they were involved, fear 
heing, as he supposed, their only tan- 
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gible point, he thought himself com- 
pelled to seize them by that single 
hold. 

Often he exclaimed to those about 
him, “ You may make war on wild 
beasts, it is a pleasure which is not 
unbecoming to you; but as for me, I 
cannot amuse myself in such a manner, 
while I have so many to combat in 
my obstinate and untractable subjects. 
They are animals whom I have dressed 
like men; I often despair of overcom- 
ing their pertinacity, and eradicating 
their wickedness from their hearts. 
Let me, therefore, be no longer painted 
as a cruel tyrant by those who are 
unacquainted with the circumstances 
which have imperiously directed my 
conduct; what numbers of persons 
have thwarted my designs, rendered 
abortive my most beneficial plans for 
the country, and compelled me to use 
the utmost rigor! I sought for their 
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assistance, and appealed to their patri- 
otism : those who have comprehended 
and seconded me, and have been the 
most useful to my people, I have load- 
ed with rewards; they have been my 
only favorites!” 

We must do justice to the indulgent 
patience which this passionate master 
manifested towards all projects that 
had a useful end in view. It is known 
with what attention he caused all the 
experiments to be made in his pres- 
ence: with what kindness he rewarded 
the authors, and even, not unfrequent- 
ly, when they had deceived themselves. 
He wished, he said, to encourage them 
in search of something better, and he 
endeavored to put them in the right 
way, by explaining to them the causes 
of their mistake, with affability and 
kindness. 

It was also the same chief, so inflexi- 
ble, so absolute, and whose military 
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code was so terrible, who behaved like 
the equal of his meanest soldier, when 
he was not acting in the character of 
their commander. He accepted their 
invitations as readily as those of the 
highest nobles of his court, repulsing 
no one, and, as we are told by his 
daughter, “standing god-father as oft- 
en as he was asked.” There, without 
either feeling or inspiring constraint, 
seated at their humble repasts, he 
seemed to be more gratified than at 
the most brilliant entertainments: 
“ then,” to use the very words of the 
empress Elizabeth, “a kiss given to the 
lying-in woman, and a ducat put un- 
der the bolster, was all, and that gave 
satisfaction.” 

A sovereign of such popular manners 
was no longer one of those terrestrial 
deities, as the national historians de- 
nominate their ancient czars, who, far 
from mingling familiarly with their 
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subjects, frightened them with their 
rare and formidable presence. Had 
the Russians been imbued with any 
tincture of classical lore, Peter might 
rather have reminded them of the 
demi-gods of the heroic ages, the in- 
ventors of arts, and the conquerors of 
monsters, or, in other words, of barbar- 
ism. Like those rugged heroes, con- 
fiding in his colossal stature and ex- 
traordinary strength, he used to trav- 
erse the wildest countries alone. Like 
them, too, he combatted and overcame 
the robbers whom he there met with; 
and, like Cxsar, he also ransomed his 
life and liberty from their hands. 

Thus, one day, on a lonely road, he 
found himself unexpectedly engaged 
with eight villains, whose vehicle stop- 
ped his; but, with a vigorous arm, he 
seized one of them by the hair, pulled 
him out from amidst his companions, 
and dragged him to a place of safety, 
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where he compelled him to disclose 
the haunt of his accomplices. On an- 
other occasion, being surprised by a 
more nunierous troop, he, with a sword 
in one hand, and a pistol in the other, 
held them at bay. “Iam the czar,” he 
exclaimed ; “what do you require of 
me?” But, this time, he was forced to 
capitulate, and even to remain in the 
power of the banditti, till one of them 
returned from the neighboring city 
with his ransom, for the payment of 
which he had been obliged to give a 
written order. 

These robbers were masters of the 
highways in open day, and they seized 
upon the towns, and even upon Moscow 
itself, as soon as the sun set. In some 
weeks, there were found in the streets 
of that capital, no fewer than sixty 
bodies of its murdered inhabitants. 
Barricades were obliged to be erected. 
The ferocious Romadonovsky, the ezar’s 
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chosen representative, conquered these 
ruffians by surpassing them in cruelty : 
he had them hunted down like wild 
beasts; then he sentenced them, after 
his manner, in a moment, with a single 
word, without appeal, always to death, 
without hope of pardon. He hung 
them up alive by hooks through. their 
sides, two hundred at a time, and left 
them to expire thus, in the most hor- 
rible agony, in the public roads. This 
inundation of criminals had its source 
in the weight of the taxes, the severity 
of the compulsory labor, and of the 
recruiting, and the general indifference 
to human rights and human feelings 
with which the imperial reformer pur- 
sued his designs. 

Peter was the most skilful turner in 
his empire, and he himself translated 
a work on the principles of that art, 
another on those of architecture by 
Leclerc, and one on the art of con- 
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structing canal-locks and foundries. 
He also ordered the translation of 
numbers of useful books into Russian. _ 
If in any of these versions (as happened 
with respect to that of Puffendorf) the 
translator modified passages) which 
were severe upon the Russian nation, 
Peter made them be given literally, 
and, reprimanding the translator, ex- 
claimed, “That he did not want to 
flatter his subjects, but to instruct them, 
and, especially, to show them what 
they had been, and what foreigners 
thought of them, that he might stimu- 
late them to change, by their exertions, 
the opinion of Europe.” 

Like Charlemagne and Napoleon, 
whom he resembled in his genius for 
vast undertakings, Peter could apply 
himself with equal ardor to the most 
minute details. Nothing appeared to 
him so insignificant as not to engage 
nis attention, as soon as he thought any 
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penefit might arise out of it to his 
country. During one of his foreign 
tours he even sent a model of a cofiin to 
Russia. Shortly before the conclusion 
of the Swedish war, he had brush- 
makers, basket-makers, even butter- 
women with butter-firkins, nay, rat- 
catchers and Dutch cats, brought to 
Russia. He had heard that the Dutch 
cats were famous for preventing the 
mischief occasioned by mice and rats 
in ships and houses. So attentive was 
he to the minutest objects, that per- 
ceiving the Russian boors made better 
mat-shoes than the Finnish peasants in 
the neighborhood of St. Petersburg, he 
distributed Russian mat-shoemakers in 
Finland, that they might communicate 
their art to the Finns. 

It appears, from the account given 
by field-marshal Munich, that the 
whole expenses of Peter’s court hardly 
amounted to 60,000 roubles a year, and 
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that there was no service of plate, no 
chamberlains, grooms of the bed-cham- 
ber, or pages. The court consisted, 
except on extraordinary occasions, of 
only ten or twelve dentchiks, and as 
many grenadiers of the guards. The 
festivities were of the grossest kind. In 
the memoirs of Bergholz, the Holstein 
high-chamberlain, we find at almost 
every page accounts of barbarous 
drinking-bouts, at which Peter com- 
pelled the whole of the ladies, the 
duke of Holstein, and all around him, 
to indulge in excessive, and sometimes 
even deadly potations. Among the 
Sloane papers in the British Museum 
there is a manuscript in the handwrit- 
ing of Dr. Birch, which gives the fol- 
lowing account of the palace entertain- 
ments : 

“There are twenty-four cooks be: 
longing to the kitchen of the Russian 
court, who are all Russians, and as 
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people of that nation use a great deal 
of onions, garlic, and train oil in dress- 
ing their meat, and employ linseed and 
walnut oil for their provisions, there is 
such an intolerable stink in their kitch- 
en that no stranger is able to bear it 
especially the cooks being such nasty 
fellows, that the very sight of them is 
enough to turn one’s stomach; these 
are the men who, on great festivals, 
dress about seventy or eighty or more 
dishes. But the fowls which are for 
the czar’s own eating are very often 
dressed by his grand marshal, Alseftiof, 
who is running up and down, with his 
apron before him, among the other 
cooks till it is time to take up dinner, 
when he puts on his fine clothes and 
full-bottomed wig, and helps to serve 
up the dinner. The number of persons 
invited is generally two or three hun- 
dred, though there is room for no more 
than above a hundred at four or five 
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tables; but as there is no place as- 
signed to any body, and none of the 
Russians are willing to go home with 
an empty stomach, every body is 
obliged to seize his chair and hold it 
with all his force, if he will not have it 
snatched from him. 

“The czar being come in, and havy- 
ing chosen a place for himself, there is 
such scuffling and fighting for chairs, 
that nothing more scandalous can be 
seen in any company, though the ezar 
does not mind it in the least, nor does 
he take care for putting a stop to such 
disorder, pretending that a ceremony, 
and the formal regulations of a mar- 
shal, make people sit uneasy and spoil 
the pleasure of conversation. Several 
foreign ministers have complained of 
this to the ezar, and refused to dine 
any more at court, but all the answer 
they got was, that it was not the czar’s 
business to turn master of the ceremo- 
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nies, and please foreigners, nor was it 
his intention to abolish the freedom 
once introduced ; this obliged stran- 
gers for the future to follow the Rus- 
sian fashion, in defending the posses- 
sion of their chairs, by cuffing and 
boxing their opposer. The company 
thus sitting down to table without any 
manner of grace, they all sit so crowd- 
ed together, that they have much ado 
to lift their hands to their mouths, and 
if a stranger happens to sit between 
two Russians, which is commonly the 
case, he is sure of losing his stomach, 
though he should have happened to 
have eat nothing for two days before. 
Carpenters and shipwrights sit next to 
the czar; but senators, ministers, gen- 
erals, priests, sailors, buffoons of all 
kinds, sit pell-mell, without any dis- 
tinction. The first course consists of 
vothing but cold meats, among which 
are hams, dried tongues, and the like, 
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which, not being liable to such tricks 
as shall be mentioned hereafter, stran- 
gers ordinarily make their whole meal 
of them, without tasting anything else, 
though generally speaking, every one 
takes his dinner beforehand at home. 
“Soups and roasted meats make the 
second course, and pastry the third. 
As soon as one sits down, one is obliged 
to drink a cup of brandy, after which 
they ply you with great glasses of 
adulterated Tokay, and other vitiated 
wines, and between whiles a bumper 
of the strongest English beer, by which 
mixture of liquors every one of the 
guests is fuddled before the soup is 
served up. The company being in 
this condition, make such a noise, 
racket, hallooing, that it is impossible 
to hear one another, or even to hear the 
music, which is playing in the next 
room, consisting of a sort of trumpets 
and cornets, for the czar hates violins, 
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and with this revelling noise and up- 
roar the czar is extremely diverted, 
particularly if the guests fall to boxing 
and get bloody noses. 

“Formerly the company had no 
napkin given them, but instead of it 
they had a piece of very coarse linen 
given them by a servant, who brought 
in the whole piece under his arm, and 
eut off half an ell for every person, 
which they are at liberty to carry home 
with them, for it had been observed 
that these pilfering guests used some- 
times to pocket the napkins; but at 
present two or three Russians must 
make shift with but one napkin, which 
they pull and haul for, like hungry 
dogs for a beme. Each person of the 
company has but one plate during din- 
ner, so if some Russian does not care 
to mix the sauces of the different dishes 
together, he pours the soup that is left 
in his plate either into the dish or into 
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his neighbor’s plate, or even under the ta- 
ble, after which he licks his plate clean 
with his finger, and, last of all, wipes it 
with the tablecloth. The tables are each 
thirty or forty feet long, and ten and 
a half broad; three or four messes of 
one and the same course are served up 
to each table; the dessert consists of 
divers sorts of pastry and fruits, but 
the czaritza’s table is furnished with 
sweetmeats : however, it is to be ob- 
served that these sweetmeats are only 
set out on great festivals for a show, 
and that the Russians of the best fash- 
ion have nothing for their dessert but 
the produce of the kitchen-garden, as 
peas, beans, etc., allraw. At great en- 
tertainments it frequently happens that 
nobody is allowed to go ont of the 
room from noon till midnight, hence it 
is easy to imagine what pickle a room 
must be in, that is full of people whe 
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drink like beasts, and none of them 
escape being dead drunk. ~ 

“ They often tie eight or ten young 
mice in a string, and hide them under 
green peas, or in such soups as the 
Russians have the greatest appetite to 
which sets them a kicking and vomit- 
ing in a most beastly manner, when 
they come to the bottom and discover 
the trick; they often bake cats, wolves, 
ravens, and the like, in their pastries, 
and when the company have eaten 
them up, they tell them what they 
have in their guts. 

“The present butler is one of the 
ezar’s buffoons, to whom he has given 
the name of Wéaschi, with this privi- 
lege, that if any one else calls him by 
that name he has leave to drub them 
with his wooden sword. If, therefore, 
anybody, by the czar’s setting them on, 
calls out Wiaschi, as the fellow does 
not know exactly who it was, he falls a 
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beating them all round, beginning with 
prince Mentchikof and ending with the 
last of the company, without excepting 
even the ladies, whom he strips of their 
head clothes, as he does the old Rus- 
sians with their wigs, which he tram- 
ples upon, on which occasion it is 
pleasant enough to see the variety of 
their bald pates. Besides these em- 
ployments or entertainments, the said 
Wiaschi is also surveyor of the ice, 
and executioner for torturing people, 
on which occasion he gives them the 
knout himself, and his dexterity in the 
business has already procured him 
above thirty thousand thalers, the 
sixth part of the confiscated estates of 
the sufferer being his perquisite.” 
Drunkenness was not the only kind 
of sensuality in the indulgence of which 
Peter habitually outraged all decency. 
Excessively libidinous by temperament, 
and with a mind so utterly devoid of 
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ideality as to be incapable of compre- 
hending love except in its purely ani- 
mal aspect, he pursned his promiscuous 
amours with the effrontery of a cynic, 
and made them a common topic of his 
jocular conversation even with Catha- 
rine. His conduct with his niece, the 
duchess of Mecklenburg, before the 
whole court of Prussia, was such as 
a regard for the most ordinary decency 
altogether precludes us from describ- 
ing, and would have been monstrous 
even in the rndest savage. Villebois, 
his admiral, accuses him of still more 
abominable depravity.’ 





1 “Tes habitudes vicieuses auxquelles nous faisons icy 
allusion sont si peu considerées en Russie comme un crime, 
que les lois n’édictent aucune peine contre ceux qui s’en 
rendent coupables. Parmy les soldats seulement, ceux qui 
sont pris ¢a flagrant délit passent trois, fois par les baguettes. 
Cette punition a été ordonnée par le reglement militaire fait 
par Pierre 1er, qui luyméme n’étoit pas plus exempt que les 
autres de ce vice. Il étoit un vray monstre de luxure, et, 
quoique laborieux, el s’abandonnoit parfois, si l’on peut s’ex- 
primer ainsy, 4 des accés de fureur amoureuse dans lesquels 
Page et le sexe méme luy importoient médiocrement.”- 
Uémoires Secrets de la Cour de Russte, 
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Peter had a confused consciousness of 
the evil that predominated in his mis- 
shapen character: witness his sorrowful 
ejaculation, that “‘ he had undertaken to 
reform others and could net reform him- 
self.” He often deplored the defects 
of his education, and used to tell his 
daughters “ that he envied them in that 
respect, and would give one of his fin- 
gers to have had the same advantages 
that they had.” Unhappily those ad- 
vantages were all neutralized by the 
curse of hisown example. Often he re- 
pented of the violence committed in his 
drunken rage, and strove to make 
amends to his victims by favors and 
assiduous personal attentions ; but these 
were not always successful. They were 
unavailing in the case of Leblond, a 
French architect, whom he had unjustly 
struck, and who could not survive the 
insult. 

Towards culprits, or those whom he 


— 
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chose to consider such, he acted with 
unmitigated barbarity, because in such 
cases his perverted conscience was in 
unison with his cruel impulses. An 
anecdote related of him is highly signi- 
ficant in this respect: Once, as he lay 
very sick, it was represented to him that 
he should now, according to the practice 
of the former czars, grant a free pardon 
to several capital delinquents, in order 
by this pious act to obtain from God the 
speedier restoration of his health. In- 
stead of following this superstitious ad- 
vice, he commanded these culprits to be 
immediately brought to trial, and execu- 
ted without loss of time if they were 
found guilty, as he hoped that this would 
be more agreeable to God than letting 
such villains loose again upon the 
world. 

We have here the key to Peter’s con- 
duct in criminal procedures. It was 
in that exaggeration of this spirit that 
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his bloodiest deeds were done. When 
he was most inhuman he believed him- 
self to be most just ; for like lord Ange- 
lo, he knew not howsovereignly unjust 
must be the judge whose rigor is not 
tempered by mercy. 

He professed unbounded admiration 
for the memory of Ivan the Terrible ; 
but he was not such an incarnate fiend 
as his prototype. His bold and ear- 
nest nature sympathized with all that 
resembled it, and a true word bravely 
spoken had power to quell his passion 
in its fiercest mood. One day in a fit 
of anger on board a boat, he seized one 
of his companions, a senator, and was 
about to fling him into the water. “ You 
may drown me,” said the senator, “ but 
your history will tell of this.” The ezar 
at once set him down again unhurt. 
Peter’s overwarm admirer, the count 
de Ségur, has pleaded for him a number 
of such extenuating instances, some of 
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which we will give inthe words of that 
enthusiastic biographer. The first re- 
lates to the czar’s conduct when, on the 
25th of April, 1719, he lost the last re- 
maining son whom he had by Catha- 
rine. 

His officers tell us that, at that pe- 
riod, the czar being seized with those 
convulsions to which he was subject, 
they saw the muscles of his face become 
contracted, and his neck stiffened and 
twisted ina frightful manner. Till that 
time, during such painful paroxysms, 
which lasted for several hours, the pre- 
sence and voice of a woman had pos- 
sessed the power to quiet him ; but, on 
this occasion, he repulsed all importu- 
nate attentions. Jor three days and 
three nights, overwhelmed with sorrow, 
this colossus remained alone, shut up, 
stretched on the ground, hiding himself 
from the light of day, and from every 
eye, rejecting all food, and waiting im- 
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patiently for the end of a life, which 
thenceforth must be without hope, and 
without. a future. 

They feel a delight in calling to mia 
with what resolution their great senator, 
their sage, for so they denominate Dol 
goruki, came to snatch him from this 
deep dejection. They relate how, speak- 
ing to him through the door, which he 
threatened to break open, he reproached 
him with deserting the empire, declared 
to him that his successor should be 
chosen, and at length forced him to open 
the door and show himself to his whole 


senate, whom Dolgoruki had brought ~ 


with him, and whose unexpected pres- 
ence, by astonishing the czar, silenced 
his sorrow, and compelled him to re- 
press his despair. 

In the year of famine, when, by a 
ukase which was already signed, Peter 
was about to sacrifice Novgorod tc 
Petersburg, Dolgoruki had not co-op- 
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erated in the injustice; he found it 
committed. But then, seizing in full 
senate, the obnoxious ukase, he, at the 
risk of his life, suspended the execution 
of it, carried it away with him, and 
went to the next church to receive the 
sacrament, which the priest was then 
administering. Intelligence of this of- 
fence was instantly conveyed to the 
ezar ; he hurried to the senate, and sent 
orders to Dolgoruki to appear there 
immediately. But the latter, without 
turning his head, or diverting his atten. 
tion from heaven to earth, replied, 
“JT hear you,” and went on with his 
prayers. Asecond and more imperious 
message had as little effect upon him. 
“T give unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s,” he replied, unmoved; and 
it was not till the holy sacrament was 
over that he took hia way to the czar. 
As soon as the monarch saw him, he 
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rushed furiously at him, seized him, 
drew his sword, and with a threatening 
voice exclaimed, “ You shall perish!” 
But Dolgoruki remained unmoved, and 
pointing to his heart, “Strike! ” said he, 
firmly ; “I do not fear to’diein a just 
cause!” On hearing these words, the 
prince dropped his hand, his voice softt- 
ened, he stepped back, and said in a tone 
of surprise, “But, tell me, what could 
have made you so daring? ”—“ Your- 
self,” replied the minister; ‘did not 
you order that the truth should be told 
you with respect to the interests of 
your people ?”’ He then explained; and 
Peter, who was convinced by what he 
heard, thanked him for his courageous 
sincerity, and begged pardon for his 
violence. 

He, however, perpetually relapsed 
into that violence; the sword of the des- 
pot often again menaced the frank and 
resolute minister; but his arm was 
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always arrested by the ascendency, 
which with him was irresistible, of rea- 
son, supported by masculine and pa- 
triotic virtue. 

On the occasion of the new and 
extraordinary compulsory labor, which 
was imposed for the excavation of the 
eanal of Ladoga, Dolgoruki, indignant 
at such-an abuse of power, dared to 
desticy, in the midst of the senate, the 
order which his master had himself 
dictated. On witnessing this unheard- 
of action, the senators started from their 
feet in affright ; they removed to a dis- 
tance, and kept as far as possible from 
this sacrilegious being, on whom the 
thunder was about to fall, for the terri- 
ble czar had just entered. But Dolgo- 
ruki remained in his place; and un- 
astonished either by his own boldness 
or the violence of the ezar, he opposed 
to the first burst of wrath from his irri- 
‘ated master, the glory of such a noble 
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reign, which he was on the point of 
tarnishing, and the good of his subjects, 
whom doubtless he did not, like Charles 
XII., desire to ruin. Then he stated 
the reasons of his indignation, while at 
the same time he himself blamed its 
violence. 

It is said, that the whole of the sena- 
tors were struck with astonishment to 
see the furious glances of their formid- 
able czar lose their fierceness; his fea- 
tures, which were swollen with anger, 
become composed ; his lips, which foam- 
ed with threats, acknowledge his error 
and revoke his order; and his pride, 
jealous as it was, far from punishing 
the blunt sincerity of his councillor, 
satisfied with the regret which he had 
expressed to him. 

Nor was it with respect to this great 
personage alone that Peter displayed 
such moderation and love of justice 
for pronf to the contrary we may refer 
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among other instances, to Kreitz, and 
even to an isvosthick. The latter was 
nothing more than a person who let out 
horses, which, in the simplicity of his 
manners, the czar was accustomed to 
hire in the same way as his people; but 
one day, being made angry by their 
. slowness, he drove them without mercy, 
and one of them having died in conse- 
quence, the owner demanded the value 
of it. Peter refused to pay it; the is- 
vosthick had the boldness to resort to 
the law ; his sovereign agreed to abide 
by the decision of the tribunal, appeared 
before it, defended himself, lost his 
cause, and submitted without a murmur 
to the verdict which was given against 
him. 

Kreitz was an admiral; he had lost, 
by his disobedience, two of the men-of 
war on which the czar set such a value, 
and which he had, perhaps, built with 
his own hands! Accordingly, the coun- 
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cil of war condemned the criminal to 
be shot. But Kreitz appealed to for- 
eign admiralties, and Peter not only 
gave his assent beforehand to their de- 
cision, but when they confirmed the 
fatal sentence, he revoked it. He com- 
muted the punishment of the offender ; 
‘ nay more, at the expiration of twenty- 
four hours, he remitted even the milder 
penalty, and gave to the officer who 
was more unfortunate than guilty, the 
administrative superintendence of a 
navy, with the vessels composing which 
he did not think it proper to intrust him 
again. 

Having quoted so far from Ségur’s 
pleadings in abatement of the strictures 
pronounced by history upon his hero, 
we dismiss Peter, miscalled the Great, 
with the following remarks of his coun- 
trywoman, the princess Dashkof, which 
give in many respects a just view of his 
character : 
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“ Before the birth of this monarch, 
Russia had made great conquests: 
Kasan, Astrakhan, and Siberia, as well 
as the rich and warlike nation known 
under the title of the Golden Horde, 
had submitted to our arms; and long 
before any of his ancestors had been 
called to fill the throne, the arts had 
taken refuge, and were cherished in 
Russia. I am ready to acknowledge 
the merits of this extraordinary man ; 
he had genius, activity, and an unfeign- 
ed zeal to promote the improvement of 
his country ; but how were these qual- 
ities overwhelmed by his total want of 
education, and the tyranny of his out- 
rageous passions! Cruel and brutal, 
he treated all without distinction, who 
were subject to his sway, as slaves who 
were born tosuffer. Had he possessed 
the mind of a great legislator, he would 
have permitted the example of other 
nations, the effect of commerce, and the 
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sure reform of time, to have had their 
united weight in bringing about those 
improvements which he with violence 
introduced ; or had he known how to es- 
timate the noble and respectable qual- 
ities of our ancestors, he would never 
have sought to efface the originality 
of their character, by the impress of 
foreign habits and manners, which he 
prized so much above our own. With 
regard to laws, this monarch, after set- 
ting aside the code of his forefathers, so 
often changed his own, with no other 
view, sometimes, as it would seem, than 
to assert his right of doing so at pleas- 
ure, that they soon ceased to inspire 
reverence, and consequently lost half 
their power. The nobility, as well as 
the slaves, were equally the victims of 
his innovating frenzy ; the one he de- 
prived of their conservative tribunal, 
their only appeal in cases of oppression, 
and the other of all their privileges. 
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And for what? to clear the way for the 
introduction of a military despotism— 
of all forms of government the one most 
hatefulandpernicious. The vainglori- 
ous aiming at the fame of a creator, 
hastened the building of Petersburg, by 
circumstances so little mingled with 
mercy, that thousands of workmen per- 
ished in the marshes. One of his edi- 
fices, indeed, of great labor and ex- 
pense, might have been spared, had it 
not been wanting to the glory at which 
the founder of the city aspired, and that 
is an admiralty and dockyards on the 
banks of a river which no labor could 
render navigable for ships of war, or 
even for merchant vessels with the most 
moderate cargoes.” 


THE END. 
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